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CHAPTER XXVII. 


MRS. REDMOND'S CONFESSION. 


‘* Tl tell to thee my hopes and fears, 
And all my heart te thee confess.” 
—MAXWELL. 
THE flame of Mrs. Redmond’s life flickered along unsteadily 
from day to day, and month to month. She was now entirely 
bed-ridden, and the strain of constant nursing wore Betty down 
a good deal. Occasionally Maria Finny came and spent an hour 
or two in the sick room—and subsequently spread alarming 
reports in the village, where deaths and births were the only 
exciting events; a marriage was rare indeed. Once she even 
went so far as to assure Mrs. Maccabe, that the dying woman 
“could not possibly put over the night,” and to request that a 
very superior sirloin (then hanging in the shop) should be 
immediately set aside for the funeral breakfast! but when Maria 
hurried to Noone the next morning she found the invalid not 
merely alive, but better—better and fretful. 

“ Ah,” she said in answer to Maria’s query, “ I was bad enough 
yesterday—yes, you thought I was going—I could have died if 
I liked, long ago, but Iam holding on—holding on—at least till 
the next mail comes in.” 
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All she seemed to care for now was the Indian mail, but how 
many mails came in and brought her no letters! Belle was 
enjoying herself without a thought of her. It was Betty who 
was her real daughter, the girl whom she had wronged. Every 
one else was going from her, and she was going from every one! 
The old lady was not ina happy frame of mind, she was filled 
with remorse now. 

Betty’s determined refusal of Ghosty Moore had opened her 
eyes, but had occasioned no surprise to Miss Dopping. That 
excellent lady had her own private views, and was truly con- 
cerned to see her young friend so hollow-eyed and pale, so 
different from what she used to be! But Betty never uttered a 
word of complaint, and she struggled along bravely under the 
heavy tasks imposed on her; she was a-foot all day—the first 

to rise, the last to go to rest. Miss Dopping drove over one 

‘afternoon to have a serious talk with Mrs. Redmond, about 
getting a professional nurse to take some of the load off Betty’s 
shoulders, but the miserly patient turned a deaf ear to her 
suggestion. A trained nurse would require wages, she would 
certainly eat—possibly she would drink porter. 

“ Betty,” she declared, “did very well. Betty could manage 
alone.” 

And as the wish was father to the thought, Mrs. Redmond 
believed it, and relapsed into her normal condition of torpid 
selfishness. 

“TI don’t know what I should do without her, or what she will 
do without me,” she groaned. “It’s a great trial that she won't 
look at Ghosty Moore. She has refused him twice. I can’t 
understand her, and the Moores so fond of her, and such a 
splendid connection, and for Belle too. It’s too bad of Betty. 
Have you any idea of her real reason?” 

“I believe | have,” replied Miss Dopping with unexpected 
promptness. “I always thought that George Holroyd was in 
love with Betty, and that she had a fancy for him.” As she 
spoke she looked sharply at her questioner, and Mrs. Redmond’s 
face betrayed her; she was weak, and had lost the command of 
her countenance. 

Her eyes fell, her lips twitched nervously, a faint guilty colour 
stole into her pallid face. 

In a second the astute old maid had guessed all, and felt 
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disposed to deal with her companion as Queen Elizabeth did 
with the Countess of Nottingham, and shake the dying woman 
in her bed, and declare that “God might forgive her, but she 
never would !” 

“Then it was Betty?” leaning forward and speaking in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“ It was,” returned the other in a still fainter key. “Now you 
know my secret—keep it.” 

“ No—not from Betty—in all justice to George Holroyd, she 
shall know that he is a man of honour and did not break his 
pledge. Woman! what possessed you to ruin two lives, and 
peril your own immortal soul ? ” 

“ Belle is happy—I did it for her,” protested the culprit. 

“ And is every one to be sacrificed to Belle? And zs Belle 
happy? I know Holroyd is not ; other people can write besides 
his wife. The Moores’ niece says she would never have known 
him—he has grown so silent and careworn, and as to Belle, I 
need not tell you what her temper is! Nor that she cannot keep 
a servant, or a female friend. She is the scourge and heartscald 
of the station.” 

“ He paid her great attention,” faltered Mrs. Redmond. “She 
fully expected his offer.” 

“Not a bit of it,” returned Miss Dopping scornfully. “She 
paid 42m great attention. I only hope she is half as attentive to 
him still! “Does she know?” 

“ No one knows but Holroyd and myself.” 

“It was a bold game for an ailing old woman! I have no 
doubt the devil helped you. How did you do it ?” 

“I gave Betty’s letter to Belle—I had only to change one 
word.” 

“Well, you must tell Betty at once.” 

“Don’t you think she is happier not to know?” 

“ Don’t I think that you are a wicked, treacherous old creature ! 
She has blamed the wrong person for more than a year. Take 
your sin on your own head. If.I were the girl, I would never 
forgive you. You have ruined her life and his. It would never 
surprise me if he took to drink, or if he were to shoot Belle. I 
believe 7d shoot her, if I was married to her.” 

“What nonsense you talk, old Sally Dopping!” exclaimed 
the invalid angrily. “George is a sane, respectable man ; he has 
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got a very pretty, accomplished wife, and as to Betty—she is 
young——” 

“She is, and before she is a week older she shall know that 
George Holroyd kept faith with her.” 

“T can’t tell her—I won’t tell her,” protested the culprit 
irritably. 

“Very well; it would come better from you than me; you 
may sweeten your story—I shall not. I give you three days’ 
law, three days to make up your mind—not an hour longer.” 

And then Miss Dopping arose, holding herself unusually erect, 
seized her umbrella, and marched straight out of the room with- 
out another word—without even the formality of “Good after- 
noon.” 

* * + * + * ~ 

Mrs. Redmond endured Miss Dopping’s daily “ Have you told 
her?” for a whole week, before she mustered up her courage and 
spoke. It was at night time, when the house was closed and 
silent. Betty had been reading the Bible, seated at a small 
table, with the lamplight falling on her face—a face that could 
not be implacable. 

“Betty,” began the invalid suddenly, “I have something 
important to say to you. Open my dressing-case—the key is in 
it, and take a letter out of the flap.” 

Betty rose and did as desired. Mrs. Redmond received the 
letter with a shaking hand, saying, as she did so: 

“ Sit down and tell me something, Betty. Did it ever occur 
to you that George Holroyd liked you?” 

Betty, who had been standing hitherto, sat down, and faced 
her questioner with silent lips and piteous eyes. 

“ How could he ?” she said at last ina very low voice. “He 
married Belle.” 

“Yes, Betty, he did, and I must ease my mind and confess a 
great wrong to you hkefore I die. He married Belle because I 
made him marry her.” 

“You! I don’t understand.” 

“You know that Belle was my idol ever since she was born. 
I would have died for her. I was prepared to make any 
sacrifice for her. I—I sacrificed you !” 

Betty leant her arms on the table, and gazed at her aunt 
with a colourless face. 
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“The letter I gave to Belle was yours, addressed under 
cover to me, to Miss Elisabeth Redmond ; he only mentioned 
your name once. I was sorely tempted; the letter would apply 
equally well to Belle. I blotted out that word. I gave it to 
her, and now she is away at the other end of the world, dancing 
and singing and amusing herself, whilst you are the enly comfort 
of the wicked woman who spoiled your life! But Belle fretted 
so dreadfully, her heart was set on change. She never dreamt 
that he cared for you. His proposal to you would have been 
an awful blow. I dared not tell her; you remember her 
attacks—her violent nervous attacks? A doctor once told me 
that her frenzies bordered on insanity, and that any sudden 
nervous shock might—might—Betty dear,” lowering her voice, 
“you and I alone know—though we have never, never spoken 
of it—that sometimes she was a little strange—not quite 
herself.” 

Betty recalled, with a shiver, one dark winter’s night, when, 
after a day of terrible depression, Belle had appeared suddenly 
in the study, her hair wet, a table knife gleaming in her hand,° 
and an odd wild look in her eyes. “ Do you know what I have 
been doing?” she asked triumphantly. “I felt that I must do 
something or go mad. I saw Maggie going out to the poultry 
yard with a knife and a candle. I went with her. I killed a 
fowl. I cut its throat. I /éked doing it! Yes, I did.” 

“ Betty—Betty do not cover your face,” pleaded Mrs. Redmond. 
“ Are you very, very angry ?” 

“Oh, what is the good of being angry?” moaned the girl, 
with a long shuddering sigh, and the old lady noticed that 
tears were trickling through her fingers. Tears not wholly of 
grief. It was balm to her wounded heart to know that, though 
lost to her for ever, George had not been false, nor she willingly 
forsaken. He had been faithful. Poor George! 

“Of course I know you will never forgive me,’ whimpered 
Mrs. Redmond. “ You will go away, and leave me, and I shall 
die with no one near me but a strange hospital nurse, who will 
rob me out of the face. Oh! I am sorry I ever told you. It 
was all old Sally’s doing. She made me.” 

“ No—no—aunt, do not be afraid that I shall desert you ; 
but oh! what must he think of me?” 

He knows all. I wrote very plainly, and here is his letter 
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to me—kcep it. It was a bold venture sending out Belle. I 
wonder I had the strength and nerve to go through that awful 
time. Supposing he had refused to marry her, and she had 
been cast adrift, helpless and penniless! I declare I never had 
a real night’s rest until I got the telegram to say that the wedding 
was over.” 

“You might have trusted him!” 

“Yes, especially when I told him that you were soon to be 
married to Ghosty Moore, and had never given him a thought.” 

“Oh, Aunt Emma!” 

The girl’s voice was sharp with pain, and she trembled from 
head to foot. 

“Yes, indeed, I stuck at nothing; but then I must say, that I 
had no suspicion that you liked George Holroyd, and I was 
confident that you would accept Augustus Moore. I wrote 
everything quite frankly to Holroyd—and he married Belle.” 

“Does she know?” enquired Betty faintly. 

“Know? Oh, no! and never will; but after all I am afraid 
they are not very happy. He is sure not to understand her 
temper—it’s all over so soon too, and poor girl, she is always 
sorry. Betty, you must promise me solemnly that he shall never 
know that you know.” 

“What does it matter?” she returned. “We shall never meet 
again, but whether or no, I can make no promise.” 

“T—I suppose you would not go out to Belle?” 

“ Aunt Emma !” 

“You know she is always wishing for you; she is a jealous 
girl, and of course if she knew, she would as soon have the 
plague in the house! Well, I must say, Betty, you have taken 
it beautifully ; you are a dear good child ; come and kiss me. I 
shall sleep all the better for having a load off my mind, and 
when you have settled the fire, and fixed the night-light, and 
given me my draught, you can go.” 

Mrs. Redmond slept peacefully that night, with heavy long- 
drawn snores, but Betty sat hour after hour in her window, with 
dry, tearless eyes, looking out upon the stars that seemed to return 
her gaze with sympathy, and shone with a frosty brightness. 
She was still sitting there when they began to pale. The next 
time Miss Dopping came to Noone she found Maria closeted 
with Betty, whilst the invalid was asleep. 
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“No letter from Belle this morning, I suppose?” enquired the 
old lady. 

“No, but I heard of her,” returned Maria with eager volu- 
bility. “I was atthe Moores’ yesterday and met their niece, who 
is just home from India. She saw Belle lately ; she has lost every 
scrap of her looks, and is as yellow as a kite’s claw ; her temper 
has worn her to fiddle-strings, and they are as much afraid of 
her out there as if she were a mad dog! As to Holroyd, you 
would never know him; he is as grave and as silent as if he 
were at a priest’s funeral. I always knew it would be a miser- 
able match.” 

“Oh, you say that of every match, Maria,” rejoined Miss 
Dopping. “I don’t believe half I hear. What about this new 
tea of Casey’s? Have you tried it?” 

“ No,” snapped Maria, who saw that the topic was disagreeable, 
and naturally pursued it. “I can’t tell you anything about the 
tea, but I would be thankful if you would tell me what possessed 
young Holroyd to marry Isabella?” 

Miss Sally’s glance met Betty’s. Betty blushed, and she 
read in the girl’s eyes that the tale had been told. 

“Hewas no more in love with her than he was with me,” 
continued Miss Finny emphatically. “Do you think she had 
any hold over him, or knew some secretin his past about money, 
or >?” 

“Murder! say it out boldly. Secret in his past, indeed,” 
repeated Miss Dopping. “Tut, tut, Maria! I could not have 
believed that a woman of your age could be such a fool, but of 
course there is no fool like an old one.” Nevertheless Miss 
Dopping glanced somewhat nervously out of the corner of her 
eye at Betty. But Betty was staring into the fire. 

A few days later Mrs. Redmond had passed away tranquilly 
in her sleep, with all Belle’s letters—no great quantity—under 
her pillow, and Belle’s most flattering photograph grasped in her 
rigid hand. 


* * * * * * * 


Mrs. Holroyd received the news of her mother’s death in her 
usual extravagant fashion. She wept, and raved, and screamed, 
and roamed about the house in her dressing-gown, with her hair 
loose, ‘subsisted on sal volatile and champagne, and angrily 
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refused all comfort. She ordered the deepest mourning, and 
tied a wide black ribbon round “ Mossoo’s” neck. 

At the end of three days she went out driving for the sake of 
her health, and despatched a very business-like letter to Betty, 
respecting her darling mother’s rings, and plate, and household 
effects. At the end of the week, she was playing tennis with her 
usual vigour and agility, and at the end of a month, even to her 
husband’s surprise, she was talking of leaving off her crape, and 
regretting that she could not take part in some theatricals, and 
society (not easily scandalised) was shocked to see Belle subse- 
quently give way to precisely the same violent outbreak of grief 
over a dead monkey as she had recently displayed at the death 
of her mother! And in future, society tapped its forehead and 
looked significant when it spoke of Mrs. Holroyd. 

One afternoon, not long after her double bereavement, Belle 
was amazed and flattered to hear that the Collector Sahib was 
the door, and to receive Mr. Redmond’s card. He had come 
solely to talk to her about his niece Betty, he informed her with 
his usual bluntness. “Where is she now?” he enquired, as he 
carefully selected a seat. “Tell me all you know about her.” 
Now that Mrs. Redmond was dead, he was resolved to assert his 
claim as her nearest of kin, and to import her to India as his 
companion, house-keeper, and adopted daughter—for, in spite of 
the tempting snares that were spread for him, he had no inclina- 
tion to marry again. 

“ She is at Ballingoole with Miss Dopping. I wanted to have 
had her out, but George is so queer, he says married people are 
best alone.” 

“Some are,” assented Mr. Redmond, stroking his chin 
thoughtfully. 

“ And although she is not very pretty, not the least like me, 
she would be quite a beauty among the hideous girls that are 
here. I’d have seen that she made a good match, and not 
married a wretched subaltern like George, but a Bengal Civilian 
like yourself. Don’t say that 7 never pay you a compliment !” 

“Thank you,” he replied, in his driest manner. “Tell me one 
thing, Mrs. Holroyd, does she resemble you in any way ?” 

“No,” rejoined Belle with a triumphant laugh, “you would 
never dream that we were related. We are as opposite as the 
poles, and the same people never like us! I mean people that 
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like Betty, hate me, and vice versa. She is tall, and has grey 
eyes and rides splendidly, and is quite a cook. You would 
appreciate that! She has wonderful spirits, and the nerves of a 
man, but she is not really pretty, or taking; she is not sym- 
pathetic with men ; in fact, poor mother—she was so partial— 
always said she was a capital foil for me.” 

“I can easily believe it,” he rejoined with an irony that was 
completely lost on his fair listener. “And what about her 
temper ?” 

“No one has ever seen her angry in her life—really angry, 
you know—of course she is cross now and then; she has that 
serene disposition that, mother said, always went with an insipid 
character.” 

“Your description enchants me! I delight in insipid people,” 
exclaimed Mr. Redmond, rubbing his chin quite fiercely. “Ha, 
Hum! a good cook, a good rider, plain, insipid, and serene. I 
shall write by the mail to-morrow—I am her nearest of kin— 
and ask her to come out and live with me.” 

“Qh, you dear, darling, delightful old man!” cried Belle, 
springing from her seat. “Oh, you angel, I declare I should 
like to kiss you, I really should.” 

“T beg, madam, that you will do nothing of the sort,” backing 
away as he spoke. “ And let me say one thing. For goodness’ 
sake don’t go gabbling my plans all over the station. I hate to 
have my private affairs discussed by a pack of women, and 
besides, she may not come. She may prefer Ballingoole and 
Miss Dopping.” 

“ Miss Dopping will sezd her out—she thinks Betty is lost in 
Ballingoole. She often said so. She is sure tocome! And to 
what a delightful home. Carriages, horses, and everything. I 
suppose you will give her the blue room? Can I help you to 
get it ready? Do tell me, can I do anything for you ?” 

“Yes, keep my news to yourself, that is all you can do. You 
may tell your husband, of course.” 

“Oh, I shall not mention it to a soul, you may rely on that; 
it shall be a dead secret between you and me. It will be capital 
fun. I shall keep it as a grand surprise for George.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


.A GRAND SURPRISE FOR GEORGE. 


‘« There is no armour against fate.’ 
—SHIRLEY, 
‘* Behind no prison gate, she said, 
Which slurs the sunshine half a mile, 
Live captives so uncomforted 
As souls behind a smile.” 
—THE MAskK—Mrs. BROWNING. 


A FEW people in the station knew that the Collector was ex- 
pecting a niece, but the news never reached George’s ears. He 
did not frequent the ladies’ room at the Club, nor other likely 
sources of general or particular information, Belle hugged her 
secret in silence, as far as he was concerned, and implored 
Captain La Touche (who had his suspicions about this other 
Miss Redmond, and was prepared to stand by for some frightful 
domestic explosion) not to breathe a word on the subject. It 
was to be a grand surprise for George. 

Mr. Redmond himself escorted Betty from Bombay, and the 
morning after their arrival Belle hurried over at an early hour, 
to greet her cousin, whom she nearly smothered with her 
caresses. She looked critically at Betty as they sat over “chota 
hazree” in the pretty fern-lined verandah, and she told herself 
that her cousin was much changed. She was more composed, 
more self-reliant, and—was it possible ?—dignified. She carried 
herself with quite an air of distinction, and was remarkably well 
dressed. Belle would certainly think twice before patronising, 
bullying, or storming at ¢hzs Betty. And how Belle’s tongue 
ran on. She scarcely gave her companion time to answer a 
question; volubly setting forth her delight at her arrival, the 
condition of her own health, the state of her wardrobe, asking in 
one breath what sort of a passage she had had, how were the 
Finnys and Moores, and how hats were worn; giving hasty 
and not always pleasing sketches of the other ladies in the 
station, and winding up with an imperious command to come 
over and see her bungalow, “only next door, only in the next 
compound.” 
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Betty assented, saying with a laugh, as Belle took her arm, “I 
don’t even know what a compound is, it might be a lake or a 
parish.” 

Mrs. Holroyd had done up her house in honour of her cousin’s 
arrival ; rearranged the draperies, replaced the palms and re- 
adjusted the furniture, and proudly convoyed her from room to 
room. 

“You will find George a good deal changed, very gloomy and 
silent,” she remarked, as she displayed his dressing-room, with 
its rows of boots and saddlery. “ My dear, you never know a 
man’s veal character till you marry him. In old days he used 
to be rather jolly, now ” and she turned up her eyes, and 
threw up her hands dramatically, “he is like the chief mourner 
at a funeral. By the way, Betty, why did you not marry Ghosty 
Moore? You were mad to refuse him! I warn you that you 
won't do half as well out here.” 

“But I don’t want to do half as well,” returned Betty gaily. 

“You don’t mean to say that you are going to bean old 
maid ?” 


“Why not? I am convinced that I should be a delightful 


one. 


“Rubbish! I know the style. Godmother to everyone's 
horrid baby ; sick nurse to all the wheezy old women ; confidante 
in love affairs; peace-maker, and general consoler in times of 
domestic affliction. Ugh! sooner than play such a rdle I'd die.” 

“No, no, Belle, you have a kind heart, you would play your 
part more creditably than you pretend.” 

“Look here, Betty,’ she exclaimed, inconsequently, “has he 
said a word about the diamonds? I suppose not yet—unless he 
mentioned them in the train. I mean your uncle, of course, and 
of course they will be yours. What a dry old creature he is. 
Quite gritty. Has he taken to you dear?” 

Betty blushed, and before she had time to answer, Belle 
added : 

“He told me not to chatter about you; and only fancy, 
George does not know that you are expected, much less that you 
have arrived.” 

“What!” exclaimed Betty, her blush deepening to scarlet. 
“ Oh, Belle, you are not in earnest!” 

“To be sure I am in earnest. I kept it as a surprise for him,” 
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and as the sound of clattering hoofs was heard rapidly approach- 
ing—“ Here he is.” 

She and her visitor were already in the hall, as George 
cantered under the porch, and she ran to the door, screaming 
out, “ George, guess who is here. Guess, guess!” 

He, supposing it to be Captain La Touche, or some other 
brother officer, stood for a moment giving orders to his syce 
and then turned to ascend the steps. 

But who was this to whom Belle was clinging? His heart 
seemed to contract; his head felt dizzy—as he recognised Betty. 
Betty, grown to womanhood, and prettier than ever. In one 
lightning flash he contrasted the pair before him. The little 
dark, sallow woman, with the shining teeth and tropical eyes, 
who was the wife whom fate had sent him, and the pale, slight, 
graceful girl, who was his first love, his heart’s desire, the wife 
that he had lost! 

George, as he gazed, became as white as death; he slowly 
raised his chin strap, and removed his helmet, and ascended the 
steps with much clattering of sword and spurs. He could not 
speak, were it to save his life. The situation was too strong for 
him. He ventured to look at this rather stately maiden, expect- 
ing to see certain disdain, and possibly hatred in her eyes, but 
no, she met his gaze with a glance of unaffected friendship, and 
actually offered him her hand. 

“George,” cried Belle excitedly. “How funny you are! 
Don’t you remember Betty ? This has been my secret, and you 
don’t know what it has cost me to keep it, but I thought that it 
would burst on you as such a delightful surprise.” 

George found his tongue at last, as he said ina level, ex- 
pressionless voice: “ This is indeed a most unexpected pleasure ! 
When did you arrive ?” 

“Last evening by the mail.” 

“T little guessed when I heard yesterday that Mr. Redmond had 
gone to Bombay to meet a lady who that lady was. Belle,” turning 
to his garrulous wife, “I see that you caz keep your own counsel.” 

“Can I not? Betty, you may trust me with all your love 
affairs. Iam sure you have had at least ove, and you will find 
me a most discreet confidante.” 

“How did you leave them all at Ballingoole ?” enquired her 
husband precipitately. 
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“Very well, just as usual.” 

“ And did you see my mother lately ?” 

“Yes, just before I started. I have brought you a small 
parcel from her and Cuckoo.” 

“T suppose she is growing up?” 

“She zs grown up, in her own estimation; she wears long 
dresses and has abolished her pigtail, and is really quite a nice- 
looking girl.” 

At this statement, Belle broke into a peal of derisive laughter, 
and said, “And pray what has become of Brown, Jones and 
Robinson ?” 

“ Poor Brown is dead ; he died of apoplexy, just like any rich 
old gentleman. Mrs. Finny has taken Robinson, and Miss 
Dopping, Jones. I was thinking of bringing him out, but I did 
not know whether Uncle Bernard liked dogs.” 

“And now you know that he is a dog-ridden man—dogs 
clamouring at his table, dogs at his heels, dogs everywhere.” 

“Yes, and all fox terriers, but none to compare with Jones. 
Uncle Bernard has told me to write for him, and as he is a dog 
of independent means he can pay his own passage. By the 
way, as I don’t see him, I suppose ‘ Mossoo’ is dead.” 

“ Dead,” echoed Belle in her shrillest key. “How dreadfully 
unfeeling you are, Betty! Do you suppose for one moment 
that you would see me laughing and talking if I had lost him? 
No, thank goodness! ‘Mossoo’ is in splendid health; this is 
his morning for the barber. If anything were to happen to 
‘Mossoo’ it would break my heart. I always hope that I may 
die before him.” 

“Qh, Belle!” exclaimed her kinswoman in a shocked voice. 
“T see you are just as bad as ever, and now,” opening her white 
umbrella, “I must be going. Uncle Bernard will think that I 
am lost. Good-bye, Belle. Good-bye, Mr. Holroyd,” and she 
went down the steps and walked quickly away, with Belle's last 
sentence ringing in her ears : 

“Not Mr. Holroyd, Betty ; you must call him George.” 

* * * * * * * 

George had stood listening to his wife and her cousin like a 
man inadream. “Was it real—was this girl Betty ?” 

How bright and merry she was, how her eyes sparkled and 
smiled—was she a marvellous actress, a woman with matchless 
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self-control ; or else had she never cared? Most likely she had 
never cared. 

She was young, and happy, and free, whilst he was bound and 
fettered, and wretched. 

“Well, George,” said Belle angrily, “I really think you might 
have offered to walk back with her, I do indeed. It’s rather 
hard on me that my husband can’t be civil to the only friend I 
have in the world. Do you dislilse her ?” 

“No, why should you suppose so?” 

“Then why did you not ¢a/k? Why were you so stiff and 
ceremonious—so different from what you used to be at Noone? 
You hardly spoke to her, and she is like my own sister; you 
might have kissed her. I am sure she expected it.” 

“And I am sure she did nothing of the kind,” he returned 
sharply, and then he went into his writing-room, closed the door, 
and took off his mask. 

This was the refinement of torture, the devil himself had 
arranged this meeting ! 

Surely his lot was bad enough as it was—a squalid home, a 
scolding wife, a broken career. For staff appointments were 
inaccessible, he would not dream of applying for one. People 
would as soon have the cholera in the station as the notorious 
Mrs. Holroyd—and now, as the crown and flower of all his 
sorrows, here was Betty, come to witness the misery, the horror, 
the daily heart-sickening humiliation of his married life, and 
would naturally say to herself: 

“It was for ¢izs he forsook and forgot me.” 

And she would never know. He must be for ever silent. In 
his mind’s eye he saw Belle, with her irrepressible tongue, throw- 
ing a lurid light on their domestic life, on their quarrels, on their 
social misfortunes, and on all his shortcomings. At the very 
thought he clenched his hands fiercely, and great beads of 
perspiration stood out on his forehead. He saw his future, the 
future he had chosen, stretched out before him—an awful, barren 
waste. He saw that he had made a hideous mistake, and the 
iron of a great despair entered into his soul. 

*  * * * * * * 

“So you have been over the way already ?” exclaimed Mr. 
Redmond as his niece joined him. “Why, you look quite pale, 
the journey has knocked you up, what possessed you to go out ?” 
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“Oh, I am not the least tired ; it is no distance ; and you know 
we are very old friends. Belle came to fetch me.” 

“As long as she does not come and fetch me, I don’t care. 
Yes, my dear, I don’t like your cousin; thank goodness, your 
very distant cousin. She is the only drawback to Mangobad.” 

“Oh, Uncle Bernard, I am so sorry to hear you say so.” 

“Do you like her ?” he asked incredulously. 

“Yes, of course I do,” returned Betty, and she believed that 
she was speaking the truth. 

“Well, my dear, you are the mistress of this house, and I wish 
to see you make yourself at home and happy. Have her here 
as much as ever you like when I am away, but I entreat and 
implore of you to keep us apart, I am afraid of my life of her. 
I am not joking. I am paralysed by the mere terror of her 
presence, I give you my honour—I am indeed.” 

In one respect George’s prognostications were correct. Belle 
made Betty her confidante. She went over to see her daily, to 
“ chota hazree” or tiffin or tea—always at hours when the master 
of the house was at Cutcherry. She liked to turn over Betty’s 
dresses, to unburthen her mind, and to drive out in the 
Collector’s easy landau, and under the wing of the Collector’s 
pretty niece worm her way back into social importance. (No 
one recognised an effort on Betty’s part, and she only knew it 
herself, when she realised what a relief it was to be alone with 
her uncle.) This was the bright side of the shield ; it had its 
reverse. It was hard to see a girl, who had always been in the 
background, placed above her, living in a luxurious home, 
driving in London-built carriages, presiding at splendid dinners, 
and attended by obsequious scarlet and gold chaprassies. 
Luckily for her own peace, the new queen gave herself no airs ; 
she was as kind, as generous, and as sympathetic as ever, but 
on one subject she refused, fiercely refused, to sympathise— 
George. She would never listen to a word against him. Once 
she turned a white resolute face on Belle, and said very sternly: 

“You say that he is an excellent husband, nurses you when 
you are ill, gives you everything you ask for, presses you to buy 
new dresses, and to go to the hills, has never begun a quarrel, 
never gambles, drinks, or flirts; what do you want?” 

“ He is all you say, but he is odd. He—only to you would I 
tell this, Bet r 
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“Don’t, don’t, I won’t hear it!” cried her companion pas- 
sionately, and putting her fingers up to her ears. 

“Tt’s nothing bad,” screamed Belle, pulling away one of her 
cousin’s hands. “It is only this. George, I daresay, likes me 
as well as most men like their wives, and he is far more polite 
and considerate than one out of fifty, but I am sure he has never 
been in love with me. There is no harm in telling you what is 
true? I cannot grumble, for I have never been in love with 
him ; we are not really sympathetic. He is scrupulously polite 
and attentive and kind, but he hates ‘Mossoo.’ I have heard 
him swear at him, and he is so reserved and undemonstrative. 
There is a veil across his heart that I have never been able to 
tear aside He as good as told me once, that he ad liked some 
one—and once means always with him, he is so pig-headed! 
Oh, if I only knew who she had been, or who she 2s,” and her eyes 
blazed dangerously, “how I could hate her. I suppose, Betty, 
you have no idea? You know the Malones so intimately. Did 
they ever drop a hint?” 

“ Never,” she faltered in a low, quiet voice. 

“Oh, well then [ can’t make it out! I should have thought 
you might have known—you were such friends with that odious 
little tell-tale Cuckoo—and that if anyone .could have told me, 
it would have been you.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Catherine ti., Empress of Russia. 


NOT one of the Muscovite sovereigns, not Ivan the Terrible, not 
Peter the Great, held with a firmer grasp the sceptre of All the 
Russias than did Catherine Alexievna, whose only title to the 
throne was the dethronement and murder of her husband, 
Peter ITI. 

She was born on the 23rd of May, 1729, at Stettin,in Prussian 
Pomerania. Her father was the Prince of Anhalt-Zerbst-Dorn- 
burg (a small district in Upper Saxony), a major-general in the 
Prussian service, and commander-in-chief of the regiments of 
infantry, and governor of the town and fortress of Stettin. 

Her mother, an extremely clever woman, was born Princess 
of Holstein, and it was under her eye that the young Sophia 
Augusta Frederica von Anhalt, as she was baptised, was 
brought up and educated. Her temper was commanding, and 
her manners dignified, and in her early youth the young 
Princess showed none of that tigerish, fierce spirit which awaited 
but the hour and opportunity to wreak itself in brutally ferocious 
acts upon anything that stood in its way. 

Till her fifteenth year she resided alternately at Stettin, 
Zerbst, or Dornburg, and she accompanied her mother on 
several journeys, by which her mind and manners were 
improved. She also frequently stayed with her maternal grand- 
mother, the widow of the Bishop of Liibeck, at Hamburg, while 
her visits to Brunswick were yet more frequent, where, with 
Elizabeth Sophia Maria, Duchess-dowager of Wolfenbuttel, she 
occasionally passed a whole summer, and it was there she was 
instructed in the principles of the Lutheran Church by the pious 
Doré. 

Shortly after her sixteenth birthday, owing to her own incom- 
parable powers of self-control and dissimulation, aided by her 
mother’s clever manceuvres, the crown-matrimonial of All the 
Russias came within her reach. 

The Empress Elizabeth, being herself unmarried, had adopted 
Charles Frederick, Duke of Anhalt, son of a daughter of Peter 
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the Great, and named him her successor to the Muscovite 
throne. He was fourteen when summoned to St. Petersburg, 
obliged to abjure the Lutheran for the Greek faith, and made to 
change his name to Peter Federovitch, which done he was 
created Grand Duke of Russia, and, by an order of the Czarina, 
proclaimed heir to the crown. Three years later, the Empress 
determined to marry him, and chose the young Princess of 
Anhalt-Zerbst for his consort. 

In this choice she was influenced by a womanly and romantic 
sentiment, and though at that time, 1745, she had sunk into a 
slough of sensuality and brutal ferocity, many of her actions 
being those of a wild beast rather than a woman, she still 
cherished a tender remembrance of the Prince of Holstein-Eutin, 
brother to the mother of Sophia Augusta, to whom she had been 
in youth betrothed, and who died at the instant when the 
marriage was about to be celebrated. Most tenderly attached 
to her lover, Elizabeth was inconsolable at his untimely end, and 
in her bitter sorrow, renounced for ever the nuptial tie. The 
horrible irregularities of her subsequent conduct failed to banish 
the memory of her first lover from her heart, she never men- 
tioned his name without tears, and when the Princess of Zerbst 
introduced her daughter to the Empress and Peter, and the 
latter showed how much he was struck by the young girl's 
personal attractions, the Empress yielded to the Princess’s 
pleadings on behalf of the lovers, and “after mingling tears 
together over the memory of the Prince of Holstein,” promised 
all that was required of her. 

On the following morning her choice was announced to the 
Council, and to all the Foreign Ministers, and an early day was 
fixed for the nuptials, though the consent of the Grand Duke 
does not seem, even as a matter of form, to have been asked. 

The favourable prospects of the young Princess of Anhalt- 
Zerbst were, however, threatened with perpetual obscuration, and 
she was menaced with the same fate as that which overtook her 
imperial patroness. The feeble Grand Duke sickened suddenly, 
the illness proved to be confluent small-pox, and for a time 
his life was in danger. That was spared, but the results of the 
distemper proved so terrible that it was a severe trial to the 
affections of his intended consort. Peter’s features suffered a 
cruel alteration, they were scarred and seamed into perfect 
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hideousness, and presented so frightful a spectacle, that the 
young Princess, though forewarned by her wily mother to dis- 
semble any disgust she might feel, nearly screamed aloud on her 
first visit to congratulate him on his recovery, and indeed, though 
she threw her arms round his neck and embraced him affection- 
ately with every appearance of joy, and kept up her rap‘ures 
while with him, when she regained her own chamber she 
swooned in her mother’s arms, and did not revive for several 
hours. 

On her recovery, ambition struggled with aversion, but the 
prospect of wearing the imperial crown on her fair brow, dazzled 
the girl, and, ambition prevailing, she did not seek to defer her 
marriage, which was celebrated in 1745 with extraordinary pomp 
and magnificence, while the feeble attachment which had pre- 
ceded it, and which was built on a sadly superficial foundation, 
was already expiring. Though an apparently good understand- 
ing subsisted for a while between the imperial pair, it could not 
long be concealed from courtier eyes that they hated each other, 
and a whisper was soon circulated that the pious and amiable 
Grand Duchess was united to one wholly unworthy of her. 

His education had been totally neglected ; he was deficient in 
those accomplishments and graces that distinguished his wife, 
and he soon felt her superiority and blushed before her, while 
she repined at being united to a man so little suited to her 
tastes. 

Elizabeth had been jealous of him from the moment she 
named him her successor, and did all she could to dwarf his 
intellect, while he was hated by the old Russian party, headed 
by Chancellor Bestucheff, on account of his Prussian predilec- 
tions, habits and tastes. 

His enemies brought forward many accusations against their 
victim, amongst others, that of drunkenness, and a powerful 
party was quietly formed, whose intention was to exclude the 
Grand Duke from the throne, and place thereon his son, little 
Paul Petrovich, of whom the Grand Duchess had recently been 
delivered, who, by the bye, was no more Peter’s child, than he 
was the man in the moon’s, but probably the offspring ot 
Catherine’s first lover, Cyril Razumoffsky, originally an itinerant 
guitar player, or of Saltikoff, the Grand Duke’s chamberlain, who 
having studied Catherine’s character closely, wormed himself 
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into her confidence and favour by providing new amusements 
for her daily, at the dull palace of Oranienbaum. 

To further the plan of excluding Peter they alienated him 
from the favour of the Czarina, and contrived that she should see 
him in a state of degrading intoxication after he had been plied 
with champagne by one of her ladies ; and though Elizabeth was 
a hard drinker herself, she was disgusted at the Duke’s open 
profligacy, her own orgies and excesses being conducted after 
a somewhat decorous fashion, and indulged in in private. She 
would hear of no excuses in his favour; and when one of her 
women of the bedchamber ventured to suggest that it was not 
entirely the Grand Duke’s fault, but owing in part to his defec- 
tive education and his bad companions, Elizabeth said, sternly: 
“Johanna, knowest thou the road to Siberia?” thus silencing 
by her despotism truth and justice. 

In the meantime the beautiful Catherine Alexievna was 
winning golden opinions from everyone by her apparently saintly 
conduct and kindness to the poor, while, in reality, never was a 
woman more audaciously hypocritical, for after tiring of the 
Chamberlain, she favoured Stanislaus Poniatoffsky, a handsome, 
lively young Pole, of noble birth but destitute of fortune, who 
was afterwards elevated to the throne of Poland, and devoted 
herself with so little reserve to him, that it became the theme of 
popular animadversion, and reached the ears of the Empress 
Elizabeth, who sent orders to Poniatoffsky to quit Russia with- 
out delay. A few months later Catherine was delivered of a 
daughter, the Princess Anne, who survived her birth about a 
year. 

About this time, Peter, to retaliate upon his wife, formed a 
friendship with the third daughter of Senator Vorontzoff, sister 
to the Princess Dashkoff, who captivated the affections of the 
weak Grand Duke by her vivacity and good humour. 

The health of the Empress now began visibly to decline, and 
the intoxicating fluids she constantly took, in the hope of 
alleviating her sufferings, served but to hasten the end. She 
died on Christmas-day, 1761, and Peter III. was Emperor of All 
the Russias. Having received the oath of the officers of the 
guard, he mounted his horse and rode through the streets of St. 
Petersburg, flinging money among the populace, the soldiers 
flocking about him and the people shouting and cheering, and 
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no symptoms of discontent manifested themselves on this 
occasion. His satisfaction at his release from severe restraint 
was apparent, yet he betrayed no signs of indecent joy. 

The Duke, however, though grandson to Peter the Great, was 
a native of Holstein, he had not very long been a resident in 
Russia, and his manners and ways were obnoxious to them. 
His heart was in Holstein, the Germans possessed his confidence. 
He was suspected of a design of remodelling the nation, and 
aggrandising Holstein. The attention of those who had been 
anxious to exclude him from the succession, was directed 
towards his consort, who had cunningly assimilated herself to 
the Russian customs, and assiduously courted the affection of 
the nation. In the proclamation which announced his accession, 
no mention was made of Catherine, or of her son, Paul Petrovich, 
an omission which seemed to presage the overthrow of the lineal 
succession ; and itis said that Peter meant to repudiate Catherine, 
declare the child illegitimate, and marry his mistress, Elizabeth 
Romanovna Vorontzoff. Whether he really intended to do this 
or not will never really be known. At any rate he let month after 
month slip past without any act which would have given confir- 
mation to these rumours, and this delay the wily Catherine and 
her ally, the Princess Dashkoff, seized upon, and used to corrupt 
his soldiers and people. Her hopes increased and her chances 
of the throne were strengthened by her husband’s imprudent and 
foolish conduct. 

Dismissed to Mon Plaisir, a charming residence on the shores 
of the Gulf of Finland, she passed her days in her retired apart- 
ments, plotting the downfall of Peter, in which schemes she was 
helped by the latest favourite, Gregory Orloff, a man of distin- 
guished courage and great personal beauty. The friends of 
Catherine informed her of everything that passed at Court, 
while Peter, ignorant of the plots forming to deprive him of his 
crown and life, awaited in indolent sccurity the feast which was 
to take place at Peterhoff. The Emperor had gone to pass a 
few days at his country palace of Oranienbaum, accompanied by 
some of the most beautiful and captivating women of his Court, 
and it was while there that the decisive blow was struck by the 
conspirators. 

Alexis Orloff fetched Catherine and the Princess Dashkoff from 
their retreat in the middle of the night, and, carefully disguised, 
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they entered a peasant’s cart that was in readiness, and were 
driven off to St. Petersburg by the favourite’s brother. One of 
the horses being over-driven, suddenly stopped and fell, and was 
found incapable of proceeding further. In this dilemma, 
Catherine courageously declared she would walk on to St. 
Petersburg, from which they were still a considerable distance. 
They proceeded on foot till Alexis Orloff obtained some 
horses from a light cart they met on the road, the Empress 
mounted and they went on, shortly being overtaken by a 
carriage in which was Gregory Orloff, who, no sooner saw her, 
than calling out that he only waited for her, he drove on to 
receive her at St. Petersburg. 

Catherine, though terribly exhausted, and suffering great 
mental anxiety, managed to assume a sedate and tranquil air, 
when she reached the city at seven o’clock in the morning of 
July oth, 1762. She immediately proceeded to the Palace, 
where some of the Tomailofsky guards came rushing in half- 
dressed, uttering tremendous cries of “ Long live the Empress,” 
“Death to her enemies and all Lutheran traitors!” Catherine, 
though alarmed at the smallness of their number, showed no 
outward sign of dismay, but addressed some words to them 
which excited their wildest enthusiasm. 

The contagion of rebellion spread like wild-fire. In two 
hours Catherine found herself surrounded by two thousand 
soldiers, and alarge portion of the inhabitants of St. Petersburg, 
who mechanically followed the soldiers. Mounting a horse she 
rode to the Krazan Church, accompanied by a numerous suite, 
where, as before arranged, the Archimandrite of Novogorod, 
arrayed in gorgeous sacerdotal robes, accompanied by a 
train of -priests, waited at the altar to receive her, placed 
on her head the imperial crown, and in loud tones, proclaimed 
her Sovereign of All the Russias, under the title of Catherine 
II., declaring the young Grand Duke, Paul Petrovich, at the 
same time, to be her successor. Then again mounting her 
horse, dressed in a briiliant uniform, laced with gold, that en- 
hanced her personal charms, an oak wreath on her auburn hair, 
and with a drawn sword glittering in her hand, she rode 
through the streets, while Ze Deums were chanted by a pro- 
cession of popes. Bells were pealed, cannons thundered, and 
the people cried: “Long live the Empress!” “Glory to our 
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Mother Catherine!” The revolution was an accomplished fact 
so far as St. Petersburg was concerned. Before the close of that 
day, Catherine was in possession of fifteen thousand picked 
troops ; the city was in a state of defence; perfect order pre- 
vailed, and no blood had been shed. Next day the Empress, 
assured of St. Petersburg, caused a manifesto, which had been 
secretly printed, to be distributed through the city; then, 
habited in the uniform of the guards (borrowed for the occasion 
from Taliezin, a young officer), and mounted on horseback, she 
rode through the ranks of her troops, accompanied by the 
Princess Dashkoff, similarly habited. 

It was upon 7/s occasion that the afterwards-celebrated 
Potemkin, then a youth only sixteen years old, and cornet in 
the regiment of horse-guards, introduced himself to Catherine’s 
notice. Seeing that the casque of the Empress was without a 
plume, he dashed out of the ranks, rode up, and with great 
gallantry, presented to her his own. His charger, accustomed 
to form into squadron, turned restive and refused to leave the 
side of the horse on which the Empress was mounted, who 
observed with keen appreciation the courage and grace with 
which the young rider managed his fiery steed, and she did not 
again lose sight of Potemkin. 

In the meantime, the unsuspicious Peter, lulled into a fatal 
security, was trifling away the precious moments at Oranien- 
baum, from whence he set out in a calash for Peterhoff, to be 
present at the festivities to take place there the next day. 
Whilst on the way he was met by Gudovitch, the general 
aide-de-camp, who informed the Czar what had occurred, 
tidings which affected him with extreme depression, and terrible 
fears. However, neither the warlike old Marshal Munich nor 
the brave and faithful Gudovitch could persuade the feeble 
Peter to march straight to St. Petersburg and try to quell 
the rebellion. Instead he entered his yacht and sailed for 
Cronstadt, of the fidelity of which place an officer had assured 
him; but a fatality attended the unfortunate Czar: The aspect 
of affairs had changed in a few hours. The seamen and soldiers 
had been gained over to Catherine’s side by Admiral Taliezin, 
and when Peter appeared at the mouth of the harbour, they 
refused to recognise him as emperor, and threatened to sink 
the yacht if an attempt to land was made, which so terrified 
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him that he would hear of nothing but flight, though Gudovitch 
taking him by the arm, said, “ Let us leap on shore. None will 
dare to fire on you, and Cronstadt will yet be yours.” Munich 
seconded this advice vainly. The miserable Peter ran to the 
cabin and hid himself there, weeping and lamenting with the 
women, while he gave orders that the pilot should steer for 
Oranienbaum. 

A day or two later he was persuaded by the traitor 
Chamberlain Ismailoff to repair to the Empress, by whom he 
was assured he would be well received. 

How bitterly was the unhappy Czar deceived. 

On arriving at Peterhoff, he was led up the grand staircase, 
where he was stripped of his insignia, his clothes taken from 
him, and the diamonds and jewellery he had concealed about 
him. Humanity and decency were violated by his enemies, no 
respect being paid to his person. Barefoot, and in his shirt, he 
was exposed to the brutal jests and jeers of the soldiery, and 
an old gown being at last thrown over him, he was shut up in 
a room in the palace, and obliged to sign an act of abdication 
in favour of Catherine, in which he was made to declare that 
he was incapable of governing the empire, by which act of 
ignominy he sought to save his life. In vain did this most 
miserable prince become the assassin of his own reputation. 
Not yet were his merciless and unforgiving enemies content. 
That evening he was conveyed under a strong escort to Ropscha, 
a small palace twenty versts from Peterhoff, having enjoyed 
but six months the power of sovereignty, so imprudently used, 
so weakly yielded. 

On the seventh day of his sojourn there, Alexis Orloff and 
an officer named Teploff, having received Catherine’s com- 
mands, came to Ropscha, and asked permission to dine with the 
Czar. According to the custom of the country wine-glasses 
and brandy were brought before dinner, and whilst Teploff 
talked with Peter, Orloff managed to mix poison with the 
latter’s wine. The Czar swallowed the potion and almost 
immediately being seized with terrible pains screamed loudly 
for milk. Cries which brought his French valet-de-chambre 
into the room. On which the murderers threw aside the thin 
mask they had worn, and forcing the valet from the room, 
were joined by the younger Prince Baratinsky, when a fierce 
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struggle ensucd. Peter was thrown to the ground by Orloff, 
who, kneeling on his breast, grasped his throat firmly. The 
dying Czar fought desperately with the monster who held him 
down, when a napkin was thrown round his neck by the 
assistant assassins, who succeeded at last in strangling him. 

This barbarous murder took place on July 17th, 1762, exactly 
one week after the revolution. So died Peter III., the victim of 
his own weakness and cowardice. 

The next day, as the Empress sat at table, she announced to 
the Court, with extreme emotion, that “ God had been pleased 
to suddenly remove the late Czar from the world by an attack 
of internal hemorrhage,” and a formal proclamation was made 
to that effect by several eminent physicians, while by command 
of Catherine prayers were offered up for the repose of the soul 
of her late husband in every church throughout the length and 
breadth of her vast dominions. 

The body of the Czar was brought to St. Petersburg, and 
was exposed for three days in an open coffin, dressed in the 
Holstein uniform, in the church of the monastery of St. 
Alexander Nefsky, for all ranks and conditions of people to 
view. 

His face had become quite black, extravasated blood was 
seen to ooze through the skin, staining even the gloves which 
had been put on his hands; while some devoted people who 
were courageous enough to place their mouths on that of the 
corpse found their lips swell, so strong was the poison he had 
swallowed. 

His remains were interred on the 21st, the day fixed for his 
expedition against Denmark. The body was put in a grave 
before the rails of the altar, near that of the deposed regent 
Anne, mother of the infant Ivan, and neither tomb nor in- 
scription marked the place of his interment. The distance is 
short between the prisons and graves of princes! 

In the following September Catherine was crowned at 
Moscow with great pomp and splendour, and then followed 
thirty-four years of “supreme dominion, unbounded self-indul- 
gence, brilliant military and political successes.” At the 
beginning of the reign she affected to rule after the manner and 
spirit of Peter the Great, and laboured by acts of generosity and 
clemency to win the hearts of her subjects, and avoided engaging 
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in a foreign war till she had settled the tranquillity of the 
empire. 

However, soon all things at the Court were subordinate to the 
secret power of the favourite, Gregory Orloff, whose influence, 
pride and insolence increased daily, to the humiliation and 
chagrin of the nobles, who ardently desired his downfall, with the 
exception of Bestucheff, who artfully insinuated to the favourite 
that he might ascend the imperial throne. “It is to no purpose,” 
said he to him, “that the Emprgss gives you her heart, while she 
withholds from you her hand.” He went on to represent to 
Orloff his claims to her affection, his right to her gratitude, and 
the practicability and propriety of the measure he suggested, 
offering his services as negociator. The same day Bestucheff 
sounded the Empress in the matter, and urged her to name a 
successor if the heir-apparent, Paul Petrovich, who was very 
delicate, should die; and proposed Prince Ivan. Catherine 
pretended to agree, yet fearful of precipitating matters caused 
Ivan to be removed from Schlusselburg, and ledged in a 
monastery near Archangel, where at first he was kindly treated, 
but ere long he was secretly taken back to his dungeon. The 
petition concerning Ivan failed, as Bestucheff foresaw that it 
would, it being alleged that the Prince, presuming on his birth, 
might abuse Catherine’s kindness. Her Majesty was therefore 
requested to choose from amongst her subjects the one whom she 
should think worthy of sharing her throne. Many of the general 
officers subscribed to the sentiments of Bestucheff, and but for 
the dexterity of Count Panim, the cleverness of Chancellor 
Vorontzoff; and the courage of the Hetman Razumoffsky, Orloff 
would have been the Emperor of All the Russias. These 
courtiers were successful in dissuading Catherine from the pro- 
jected union, as “ not less dangerous than humiliating.” For the 
people murmured loudly at the mere rumour of Catherine raising 
to the throne the daring adventurer to whom, in a great degree, 
the unfortunate Peter owed his destruction, and a conspiracy was 
formed to assassinate him, from which fate he escaped owing to 
a mistake in the hour. 

About this time, Augustus III., King of Poland, died, and to 
the amazement of Warsaw, and the discontent of the Polish 
nobles, Catherine chose her oid favourite, Stanilaus Poniatoffsky, 
as his successor, and he was proclaimed by the naine of Stanilaus 
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Augustus, King of Poland and Grand Duke of Lithuania. It 
was at this same period that conspiracies and attempts were 
made in favour of the unfortunate Ivan, and caused the Empress 
great inquietude, and she gave an order, signed by herself, to 
Captain Vlassieff and Lieutenant Ischekin, who slept in his cell 
as his inner guard, which enjoined them, in case of insurrection, 
on the presumption that other means were inadequate, to put to 
death their wretched charge, which brutal order they obeyed 
when Vassily Merovitch, whose grandfather had been implicated 
in the rebellion of the Cossack Mazeppa, and had fought against 
Peter the Great, under Charles XII., marched with a small band 
of armed men and attacked Ivan’s prison. 

The wretched young man, awakened from his sleep by the 
cries of the guards and the noise of the muskets, implored them 
to spare his life. The barbarous ruffians had no pity and, dis- 
regarding his piteous cries, attacked him savagely. Though un- 
armed and nearly naked, fear and despair endowed him with 
extraordinary strength. In his struggles his right hand was 
pierced through and through, and his body covered with gaping 
wounds. He wrenched a sword from one of his assassins, and 
broke it in two, but the other stabbed him from behind and 
threw him down, while the wretch who had lost his sword, 
plunged a bayonet repeatedly into the body of his victim, until 
the unhappy Prince expired under his brutal and merciless hand. 

The door was then flung open, and the gashed and bleeding 
body was exposed to Merovitch and the assailing party who had 
come to liberate him; and Merovitch, struck with horror at the 
failure of his wild scheme, threw himself on Ivan’s body, lament- 
ing, and made no attempt to escape. 

This was the second bloody blot on the fame of the woman 
who has been called the “ Semiramis of the North.” 

The welfare of the Empire, under Catherine’s government, 
improved rapidly. “ The volumes of modern history,” said an 
historian, M. Spittler, “can produce no reign like this ; for no 
monarch has ever yet succeeded in the attainment of such a 
dictature in the grand republic of Europe, as Catherine II. now 
holds.” She was fond of literature and art, and gave unbounded 
encouragement to their introduction into her dominions. She 
caused a liberal code of laws to be enacted, by which the practice 
of torture was abolished ; diffused knowledge amongst all classes 
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of her subjects, and encouraged medical discoveries by submitting 
herself to inoculation at the hands of Dr. Dimsdale, a celebrated 
English physician, at a time when small-pox was rife in St. 
Petersburg, and did all she could for the improvement and 
enlightenment of her people. 

In the year 1768, Catherines arbitrary interference in the 
affairs of Poland caused Turkey to declare war against Russia. 
The result of this was that the Empress and the King of Prussia, 
who had long been desi. ous of a conference respecting the partition 
of Poland, and had hitherto hesitated to indulge this desire for 
fear of giving umbrage to the other European _potentates, 
arranged a negociation about Polish affairs, and Prince Henry, 
the brother of Frederick, was received at St. Petersburg with 
sovereign honours, and after the first ceremonials conversed with 
the Empress without restraint, while every day was marked 
by fresh scenes of splendid festivity. The entertainments 
given in honour of the Prince were held at Tzar-sko-selo, the 
summer residence of Catherine; a place distinguished by its 
peculiar magnificence. This superb mansion was built by 
Catherine I., embellished by Elizabeth, and completed by 
Catherine I. 

Prince Henry used to pass every evening in the society of the 
Empress, in her favourite suite of apartments, which she called 
her hermitage, and which were contiguous to the imperial palace, 
with which it communicated by a covered passage erected over 
an arch. Here was her picture gallery, her private library, her 
cabinets of medals, coins, china, gems, etc. One room was 
devoted to billiards, another to music. From one of the spacious 
chambers a pleasure garden was entered, supported by arches, 
with furnaces beneath which produced an artificial summer, in 
' which fruit and flowers bloomed in profusion, amidst the rigours 
of a Russian winter, while the top being enclosed with a fine 
brass wire, rare birds from every clime and country flew from 
tree to tree, and were so tame that they would take food from 
their royal mistress’shand. Above this garden, on a terrace, was 
a second in the Asiatic style, uncovered, and fit only for the 
summer season. From this palace of Armidaa covered passage 
led to the Court theatre, to which a favoured few only were 
admitted. There was also in the hermitage a large dining-room, 
in which dinner was served by a mechanical apparatus, with- 
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out the visible aid of servants, the dishes rising on little tables 
through trap-doors in the floor. The Prince expressing a wish 
to see the ancient capital, Catherine had sledges immediately 
prepared and he set off with great celerity to Moscow. In three 
weeks he was back in St. Petersburg, and amidst all these 
pleasures and festivities the dismemberment of Poland was 
finally resolved upon by Catherine and the Prince. This treaty, 
however, was not finally signed until 1772. 

In 1773, Catherine chose a consort for the Grand Duke Paul 
Petrovich, in the eldest daughter of the Landgrave of Hesse 
Darmstadt, and at the festivities that followed, an impartial 
observer who saw Catherine, thus described her : 

“She is of middle stature, and carrying her head haughtily, 
appears tall; her hair is auburn; her eyebrows dark brown ; 
her mouth well-proportioned ; her chin round; her nose rather 
long ; forehead regular and open; complexion not quite clear ; 
shape rather full; neck and bosom high; her air and carriage 
full of grace and dignity. She rouges high, according to Russian 
custom, and adopts, as the model of her dress, the usual] habit of 
Russian ladies, with some slight alterations which render it taste- 
ful and becoming. Her rich clothes are reserved for solemn 
festivals, when her head and corset are entirely set with brilliants. 
In grand processions she wears a crown of diamonds and 
precious stones. Her gait is majestic; her manner noble and 
dignified. In her aspect, and in the features of her face, 
authority and command are expressed. In her character there 
is more liveliness than gravity; her manners are gentle, 
courteous, beneficent and extremely devout.” 

Such was the personal appearance of Catherine II. of Russia, 
one of the gveatest sovereigns that ever reigned, and one of the 
worst women that ever lived, as far as morality, at any rate, was © 
concerned, for no excuse can be made for her in that respect. 
Nosooner did her fancy for one man wane, than she selected 
another as the object of her unbridled passions. Potemkin was 
supplanted by Zanadoffsky, Zanadoffsky by Zoritch, he by 
Rimsky Korsakoff, and Rimsky by Lanskoi, one of the chevalier 
guards, a youth, who was, of all Catherine’s lovers, the most 
tenderly regarded, and best merited the affection he inspired, 
but he died young of a fever, to the inexpressible grief of the 
Empress. However, Catherine ere long consoled herself with 
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Yermoloff, a subaltern officer of the Guards, while her last 
favourite was Plato Zuboff. 

In 1787, Catherine met her old love Stanislaus, King of Poland, 
who came on board her galley when the fleet anchored off 
Kanieff. It was their first meeting after an interval of three- 
and-twenty years, and the Empress appeared to be affected. 
Stanislaus preserved his composure, and conversed tranquilly, 
receiving from Catherine the riband of the order of St. Andrew. 

In the nine years that followed, Catherine achieved many 
victories, and fought against Sweden, while Poland was again 
partitioned between Russia, Germany and Prussia, the whole of 
Lithuania, Volhynia, and Padolia being given to Russia. In 
1795, the third and last partition of Poland was effected, when 
Russia seized the greater part of what remained of that king- 
dom. Courland was next annexed, but her ambitions and her 
visions of greatness experienced a sudden check. 


‘« The magnificent Catherine was not immortal.’’ 


On the fourth day of November, 1796, the Empress, after 
having shown uncommon vivacity and cheerfulness, retired rather 
earlier than usual, on the plea of fatigue. The next morning 
she rose as usual and transacted business with her secretaries. 
On dismissing the last she told him to wait in the ante-chamber, 
whence she would recal him after a time. After waiting a long 
while and hearing no noise he grew uneasy, and opening the 
door, to his surprise and horror, saw the Empress stretched on 
the floor, already without sense or motion. Physicians were 
sent for, pungent essences applied, bleeding, bathing, every means 
used to restore consciousness, without avail. She remained 
through the following day in a kind of lethargy, from which 
about ten in the evening she suddenly revived, stared wildly 
around as though recognising the dread presence of Death, then 
uttering a piercing shriek so full of terror and despair that it 
rang'in the ears of those who heard it for ever after, she expired, 
thirty-seven hours after her first seizure. Zuboff was by this 


event hurled from the pinnacle of power to his original 
obscurity. 
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Hn Autumn Manceuvre. 
By MRS. F. COPLESTON. 


“DON’T sing any more, Stella, there’s a horrid man listening.” 

“Listening ? How do you know he’s listening ?” 

“ Because I have been watching him from the balcony; he 
couldn’t see me because of the awning. I’m sure now I saw him 
last night, only I didn’t notice him so much then.” 

“T don’t see anyone, Maude,” said Stella, peering out. 

“No, he has crossed over, and is hidden by that bush in the 
next garden; but can’t you perceive that the creature is 
smoking?” and Maude gave an emphatic and contemptuous sniff. 

“T suppose Tom zever smokes,” observed Stella. 

“There he goes,” cried Maude, “across the road, actually to 
the pretty house with the Virginia creeper all over it ; he’s open- 
ing the door with a latch-key. Why, he must live there.” 

“That’s all right,” said Stella, “then we are rid of him. I want 
to sing that Spanish song over again.” 

She had finished the first verse when Maude came back from 


the open window and said softly : 

“Den’t go on; he’s listening again, sitting at his ease on his 
balcony uacking” 

“T can’t help it, dear; a man’s house is his castle, we cannot 
infringe the liberty of the British subject—besides, I don’t believe 


he can hear more than occasional scraps all that way off- 

“Yes, he can, hear beautifully, and he’s going on just as if he 
was in a music hall.” 

“And what do you know about music halls?” exclaimed 
Stella, turning round sharply on the music stool. “I should 
like you to wake up Aunt Jane, and mention the subject to her.” 

“Don’t be silly, Stella; Tom told me about them; they are 
places where people (generally women) sing, and the men smoke 
and listen—just like that creature over the way.” 

“Well,” replied Stella, “if you won’t let me sing any more, we 
had better go to bed; it seems a pity to disturb Aunt Jane, she 
looks so comfortable, asleep in that arm-chair.” 

“TI do want to go to bed, Stella,” said Maude, “for I must be 
up early—I have heaps to do. I really haven’t packed a thing 
yet, and I must go out early to-morrow with Benson and get 
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some gloves; my train is 2.40, isn’t it? To think that this time 
to-morrow I shall be at dear, delightful Cowes. I wish you were 
coming too, dear old Stella.” 

“ Nonsense,” laughed Stella, “you don’t wish anything of the 
kind. I should be decidedly de trop at dear delightful Cowe:, 
because of dear, delightful Tom. There’s Aunt Jane stirring— 
come and say good-night before she dozes off again.” 

Stella was just preparing, next morning, for an hour’s enjoy- 
able practice, when Maude burst into the room, exclaiming: 

“Stella, Stella! oh, don’t begin yet, I’ve something I must tcll 
you. Benson and I were walking on the other side of the way, 
because it is shady, when we saw the music-hall man come out 
of his house and walk towards us; just as he was close to us 
somehow Benson dropped the parcel of gloves, and the music- 
hall man picked them up and handed them to her, and when she 
said something about sorry to give trouble, he said, ‘ Not at all,’ 
and took off his hat. And, do you know, Stella, he is quite 
good-looking, with such crisp curly hair, and really gentleman- 
like. Benson says she has seen him walking up and down every 
evening for the last week, coming out directly you’ve begun to 


sing. Benson ought to have told us,and . . . why, Stella, 
there's a hansom has driven up to the door—it’s Aggie Moffatt. 
What can she have come to Town for?” 


The door opened, and in strolled, with languid movement, a 
charmingly-dressed little lady, exclaiming : 

“My dear girls, what are you doing in this out-of-the-way 
place, or in London at all in the first week of September? I 
won't kiss you, darlings, it is too hot.” And she sank, appa- 
rently exhausted, into the most comfortable chair in the room. 

“We came up,” replied Stella, “for Nina’s wedding on the 27th 
of August, and Aunt Jane took rooms here because Mrs. Robins 
was formerly her maid; we were only going to stay three days, 
but Aunt Jane’s lawyer found out there was some business for 
her to attend to, and so we had to remain longer—she is at his 
office now. I think business is a horrid thing—I hate it.” 

“Don’t speak disparagingly of business, my dear,’ replied 
Aggie, “I have a real respect for it—it sounds like property, 
which I (an impecunious little widow with two hulking children) 
have a profound reverence for.” 

“ But what brings you to Town, Aggie, and how did you find 
us out?” asked Maude. 
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“T am staying at Lady Steppington’s, Deerhurst Park, and we 
are going to have theatricals. I have a lovely part, but we want 
a girl, an zwgénue, and one of those horrid Waybourne girls was 
talked of, but I was not going to put up with either of ¢hem,; so 
I said I knew a girl who would suit the part down to the ground, 
and I telegraphed to Calbourne to ask if you were there. I 
knew Aunt Jane’s orders are, Parker is to open all telegrams in 
her absence—and he answered, giving your address here; and, as 
I had to go to Marriette’s about some frocks, I thought I’d look 
in on you and see which of you can come. Maude, my dear, I had 
fixed on you, you were so splendid in the charades at Daignton.” 

“7 can’t go, Aggie,” said Maude, “I am going to Cowes this 
afternoon.” 

“Qh, you silly little silly,” exclaimed Aggie, “ don’t go—come 
with me instead.” 

“ Likely, isn’t it?” laughed Maude. “Why Tom is at Cowes, 
a 

“ Ah well, of course, if that precious swain of yours is there I 
can urge no more,” interrupted Aggie. “Stella dear, you must 
help me out. Can you be ready to go by the five o’clock train 
this afternoon? We shall reach Deerhurst by seven o'clock; 
dinner isn’t till half-past eight. I’ve got a book in my bag; you 
can study your part going down; we shall have a rehearsal 
to-night. There, my dear, it’s all settled; don’t argue, darling, 
it’s so fatiguing this hot weather. What time do you lunch?” 

“We lunch at half-past one, but Aggie, really,” remonstrated 
Stella, “I don’t know that I can go with you, we must see what 
Aunt Jane says. And then I have not sufficient toilettes here 
for a visit to Deerhurst.” 

“ Telegraph to Calbourne,” suggested Aggie, “and have some 
sent ; you have enough for a day or two, haven’t you? There’s the 
dress you wore at Nina’s wedding. I was quite struck with the 
account of the bridesmaids’ dresses, it gave me several ideas ; they 
must have been charming. But how tiresome of people to be mar- 
ried in August, when nobody wants to have new clothes. That 
was why I didn’t go to the wedding. I could not afford a smart 
new frock, and all my afternoon dresses looked as if they had 
sustained ‘the battle and the breeze’ of two seasons instead of 
one, it has been such a racketty dusty time since Easter-——” 

“But you must have something nice for Lady Steppington’s,” 
drily remarked Maude. 

10 
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“In the country, my child,” replied Aggie, “one goes in for 
simplicity and repose in one’s toilette’s—for the morning, a 
cambric, if hot; tailor-made cloth, if cool. In the evening, of 
course, one has to be smart and various, but I have had a good 
many of my evening dresses just renovated, slight flaws don’t 
show by candle light.” 

“ And where are the children ?” inquired Stella. 

“Very well, and very happy,” answered their mother, with a 
yawn. “At a farm-house near Shelford on the Sussex coast, 
with Miss Bircham; I gave her a fortnight’s holiday, and took 
Nellie and Harry to Shelford, a primitive out-of-the way place, 
where we bathed and walked, and were ‘ early to bed, and early 
to rise, and really, I quite rejuvenated. Of course, I hated it, 
but it was almost a necessary tonic. When Miss Bircham 
returned to her post, I settled the party at Gayton Farm, and 
went off to refresh my spirits at the Steppingtons’, and there I 
remain till——-_ Oh, there’s Aunt Jane, just getting out of a 
brougham. I am so glad she has returned, now we can arrange 
everything, and I’ll stay and lunch with you, look in for a 
minute at Flore’s for a pretty garden hat I really must have, 
and call back for you, Stella, in time for the five o'clock. I'll 
manage it all easily.” 

And manage she did so cleverly, that scarcely knowing how it 
was all done, Stella found herself at five o’clock seated opposite 
Aggie Moffatt in a first-class carriage, gently moving out of 
Charing Cross Station towards Deerhurst. 

For the first ten minutes Aggie was silent. Then suddenly 
she asked : 

“ How are you getting on with your music, Stella ?” 

“T have been doing a good deal,” answered Stella. ‘“ That is, 
I was in Town for quite six weeks in May and June. I didn’t 
go out regularly, but I had singing lessons from M. de Monta 
and I went to one or two quiet musical small and earlies, and to 
a number of concerts and to the opera six times. It was charm- 
ing. Aunt Jane took Maude out everywhere, and Uncle Phillip 
chaperoned me, and we both enjoyed it so. He loves music ; it 
was quite worth while having had scarlatina in the early part of 
the year to have such a delightful prescription as amusement 
without fatigue, and quite made up for the disappointment of 
not being presented with Maude, and doing the season with her. 
Whil2 she was sleeping off the fatigue of balls and receptions, 
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Uncle Phil and I used to have early morning rides together. It 
was delicious.” 

“Well, what did de Monta say about your singing ?” 

“Oh, he said a great many nice things, he has improved my 
voice very much, he wanted me to sing at his concert, but Aunt 
Jane would not hear of it.” 

“ Quite right,” returned Aggie. “And now, dear Stella, I am 
going to give you a little hint, because I am so anxious you 
should be a great success next season. I would strongly advise 
you to say nothing about that musical talent of yours at Deer- 
hurst. You will only be there for a short time and there are two 
or three people staying there I am most desirous you should be 
good friends with.” 

“Don’t they like music?” asked Stella, with a surprised 
expression. 

“You dear, innocent child,” exclaimed Aggie. “Mrs. Bos- 
cawen and Lady Mullstone have queened it in society as unrivalled 
songstresses for more years than they would like me to mention. 
’ You sang very well last summer when I heard you at Calbourne, 
and no doubt de Monta has added a finish to your style, but 
however perfect your singing may be, you will make a far better 
impression by keeping it dark now and bursting upon the London 
world as a surprise, and taking them by storm next season.” 

“But Aggie,” said Stella, “I don’t wish to take people by 
storm. I never feel I can sing except to those whom I am sure 
wish to hear me.” 

“Then you may be quite sure, my dear,” les sae Aggie, “the 
people at Deerhurst won’t wish to hear you.” 

“Don’t you ever sing there, Aggie ?” 

“Oh, that’s a different thing. My limited contralto does not 
clash with the robust sopranos of Mrs. Boscawen and Lady 
Mullstone. There are several men there also who are accus- 
tomed to sing with them, and they take all musical arrangements 
into their own hands. I sometimes take part in their concerted 
pieces, and frequently am the accompanyist.” 

“Who are the gentlemen?” asked Stella. “I wonder if I have 
met any of them ?” 

“Sir Charles Mercer is the tenor robusto. He had a fine 
voice a few years ago, but its ¢émbre is not what it was ; 
sometimes I have to manage for him by transposing his 

*10 
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songs. I don’t think he often knows I do so, at all events, 
he takes no notice of it. Then there’s Mr. Rolleston, he is 
a baritone, and speaks Italian very fluently, but with a decided 
Saxon accent. He bores us to death with singing buffo songs, 
but he is an institution, and must be put up with; he gives good 
parties, and has all the best people at his house. 

“Mr. Somerset has a high counter-tenor voice, it really some- 
times sounds like a woman’s and gives me the creeps, but he is 
not only Lord Wordham’s eldest son, but secretary to Lord 
Wallsborough. Then we have Mr. Waller Crumpton, basso pro- 
fundo ¢hey call him. I should designate him the Bull of Bashan. 

“Last, but not least, we expect Colonel Challoner to-day. 
Basil Challoner is in the Guards, he is faxatico about music, and 
such a musician. He has studied at Leipsic and Munich, 
Florence and Milan, uniting the solidity and accuracy of the 
German school with the warmth and finish of the Italian. He 
has a delicious tenor voice, I know no professional whose singing 
I admire so much, but we are all afraid of him, he has such a 
quiet, crushing sort of manner. These tenors, when they are 
good, carry all before them.” 

“Tam so glad, dear Aggie, you have told me all about these 
people,” said Stella. “ I wouldn’t open my mouth before one of 
them for anything you could give me. How kind of you to warn 
me. I can’t thank you enough.” 

“IT am sure, dear,” returned Mrs. Moffatt, “it is only fair to you 
to be frank about these little things, which sometimes occasion 
difficulties ; and now there’s the book, with your part marked, 
look it over while I read ‘ Truth.’” 

The big clock at Deerhurst was striking the quarter after seven 
as our two travellers drove under the ivy-covered archway of the 
courtyard in front of the house. 

“ Stella,” said Aggie, as they entered the hall, “we had better 
go up stairs at once. You won’t have too much time. I'll show 
you your room, it is near mine, and I'll look in for you on my 
way down to the drawing-room.” 

Stella was certainly looking her best when Mrs. Moffatt tapped 
at her door about an hour later and asked if she was ready. 
The soft, white silk dress, with cascades of lace, only relieved by 
a spray of many-coloured carnations (which she had found laid 
on her dressing-table), cunningly affixed to the left shoulder, was 
singularly becoming to her delicate but healthy colouring. She 
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wore no ornament in her rippling brown hair, which seemed 
struggling to escape and stray in little curls over her forehead. 
As Mrs. Moffatt looked critically at her, a somewhat disturbed 
expression spread over her face, as she thought, “ Have I done 
wisely to bring that girl here?” but she managed to call up 
her usual smile as she walked up the drawing-room and presented 
Stella to her hostess. 

“Dear Lady Steppington,” she exclaimed,“ see, I have 
captured our zugénue, carried her off nolens volens, and I expect 
no end of gratitude for my service in the field. My cousin, Miss 
Stella Langley--Lady Steppington.” 

“You have indeed earned our gratitude,” replied Lady 
Steppington, and, cordially shaking Stella by the hand, she 
added, “I hope you were not an unwilling captive, Miss 
Langley.” 

“Oh no,” rejoined Stella, in her low, musical, but distinct tone, 
“it was so kind of Aggie to think of me. I hope I shall not 
disappoint her.” 

And while Mrs. Moffatt was making a fluttering little progress 
of greeting through the room, Lady Steppington turned to a tall, 
soldierly-looking man, who stepped in at the moment from the 
conservatory at her right hand, and said, “ Let me introduce to 
you Colonel Challoner. Your part in ‘ Life’s Mistake,’ is a small 
one, but I fancy you have more to do with him than any one else. 
Basil, will you take Miss Langley in to dinner, and you can 
talk over your scenes; there will be a rehearsal to-night in the 
music room.” 

Stella was a little disconcerted to find her cavalier for the 
dinner hour was the one person of whom she felt more dread than 
of all the rest of the formidable company Mrs. Moffatt had 
described to her, but Basil Challoner possessed a charm of 
manner which put her at her ease by the time the soup had been 
discussed ; after one or two casual remarks he enquired if she 
was a very experienced actress. 

“ Indeed, no,” replied Stella. “ My aunt, with whom I live, 
does not like me to do a great deal in that way, she considers 
acting is becoming too much the engrossing taste of the day ; 
and without constant practice, of course, it is not possible to act 
well; fortunately, my part is a small one, and I trust someone 
will kindly direct me what to do.” 

“Tam the stage manager,” said Basil, with a smile ; “ it is re- 
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freshing to find any one who is willing to follow directions, other 
members of the company are each and severally bent on having 
their own way. I have the greatest difficulty in getting my 
suggestions carried out. We began rehearsing nearly a fortnight 
ago, but the whole thing was stopped in consequence of my having 
to leave for a time.” 

“It would be very presumptuous in me to go contrary to my 
manager's wishes,” said Stella. “I shall think it most kind of 
you to help me by directing me.” 

The conversation flowed on pleasantly during dinner, till 
Colonel Challoner touched on music, when Stella suddenly 
became constrained in manner, giving him the impression she 
did not care for or understand it. 

“ What a pity,” thought he, as he gazed on her lovely intelli- 
gent face, “ that a girl so beautiful, and evidently so above the 
average in mental attainments, should apparently be devoid of 
all interest in music. She is just the sort of being I pictured to 
myself as my unknown songstress of Bransleigh Gardens ; how I 
wish I could hear her again troll out that Spanish barcarola. 
Ah! what an idiot I am to go weaving a romance about some 
person who is probably most unromantic.” 

So turning again to Stella he started a fresh subject of conver- 
sation. 

The rehearsal that evening proved somewhat a tedious ex- 
perience to Stella; the waits, the frequent stoppages, the argu- 
ments and objections on the part of the actors, and the quiet, but 
courteous persistence of Basil Challoner (who always gained his 
point in the end), were revelations to the unpractised zugénue, 
who had but little to do inthe first and third acts, but one telling 
scene with Colonel Challoner in the second act. At the end of 
the rehearsal, he said to her, “ Miss Langley, as our best scene is 
a duologue, if you will permit me I will give you a private coach 
in it before the dress rehearsal.” 

Aggie Moffatt, though engaged in a slight skirmish with Sir 
Charles Mercer, overheard, and knit her fair brow for asecond as 
she did so. That night, in the privacy of her own room, as 
(according to habit) she reviewed the occurrences of the day, she 
again asked herself had she been wise to bring so attractive a 
girl into the path of the two men she had long considered her 
own especial admirers? and one of whom she fully intended 
should become, eventually, something more to her. “Challoner 
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is very good-looking,” she mused, “ rich, and a possible earl, if 
that old uncle of his doesn’t marry and set up an heir; and, 
personally, I think I like him the best, but he’s awfully masterful 
and would put an end to a good deal of my fun—and he 
does prose so about music. Then, on the other hand, Sir Charles 
is rich, nice-looking too, and a good old baronetcy in the hand is 
worth more than an earldom in the prospective bush, besides I 
could do what I liked with Sir Charles, and I would soon put a 
stop to his boring me with /zs singing. Well, I shallsee. I don’t 
think I care much, one way or the other, but I shall puta little spoke 
in Miss Stella’s wheel. I am not going to let her carry off even 
my second prize, till I am quite sure I don’t want him myself.” 

One afternoon, some ten days later, Aggie Moffatt, having 
seen the whole house party engaged in lawn tennis (an exer- 
cise she personally eschewed as too violent, and tending to 
heighten the complexion unbecomingly), graciously consented to 
allow Sir Charles Mercer to drive her in his mail phaeton with 
only the chaperonage of one of the Steppington girls ; she was, 
however, deeply disgusted on her return to miss Stella and 
Colonel Challoner from the group on the lawn, and on enquiring 
for Stella, learnt that for the last hour they had been rehearsing 
in the seclusion of Lady Steppington’s boudoir, a sanctum never 
open to anyone without permission. 

“TI have promised they shall not be disturbed,” said Lady 
Steppington, “so sit down, Aggie, and have your tea in peace, 
here is yours, Sir Charles.” 

But Aggie was by no means in a peaceful spirit, and as she 
sat apparently calmly sipping her tea she revolved in her own 
mind her plan of action. 

In the meantime, the rehearsal in the boudoir had been pro- 
gressing most satisfactorily. Colonel Challoner was surprised 
and delighted with the aptness of his pupil, with her faultless 
intonation, and the readiness with which she adopted his sug- 
gestions, and improved on them, and by the natural grace of her 
manner and movement. 

“You really hardly require my assistance, Miss Langley,” he 
remarked ; “ you seem so intuitively to feel and understand the 
situation, you have not done yourself justice at previous 
rehearsals,” 

“T don’t feel nervous,” replied: Stella, “when there is no one 
looking on.” 
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“If the presence of so few intimidate you, how will you feel 
when you are before the large assembly we expect to be 
present at the performance on Thursday ?” 

“TI don’t think,” replied Stella, smiling,“I shall mind a 
friendly multitude nearly so much as the critical few which 
constitute our dramatic company I always feel as if they were 
mentally finding fault with my every word and gesture, and 
then, when I am expecting to be pulled up every minute, I halt 
and stumble; but you have given me confidence, I shall be 
better at next rehearsal. Shall we return to the lawn now?” 

Aggie Moffatt was still sipping her tea and ruminating when 
the two offenders appeared. Her keen glance detected at once 
the unmistakeable expression of something more than admira- 
tion which shone in Colonel Challoner’s eyes as they rested on 
Stella, while in “ery sweet face there was a softened look of 
unconscious happiness which is often the forerunner of a deeper 
feeling. 

Aggie advanced to meet them. “Stella, dear,” she cried, “I 
am so tired with my morning’s work and all, will you be a 
good Samaritan and come to my room and help me about 
something Martin has forgotten? I have been obliged to send 
her to Town to do a commission, and I am afraid she won’t be 
back before dressing time. Sweet of you, dear,” she said caress- 
ingly, as they went upstairs, and when she had handed to 
Stella some lace to arrange on a bodice, she threw herself on 
the sofa as if exhausted, and after a few minutes’ silence she 
exclaimed, “What taste you have, Stella, you are doing that 
beautifully ; ah! there it is, you see, one can create ideas when 
one’s mind is not preoccupied and worried.” 

“Is anything worrying you, Aggie?” asked Stella. “ Are 
the children ill?” 

“ Oh, dear no,” replied Aggie, “they are all right. Take my 
advice, Stella, never give a man an inch; if you do, he will 
immediately take an ell of advantage, and become a tyrant. Did 
you see how Colonel Challoner glared at me just now, and 
would not speak, simply because I took a drive with that good- 
natured Sir Charles? Ah, you didn’t notice; oh, dear, what 
work I shall have to smooth him over.” 

“But, Aggie, why should he care,” asked Stella, and as she 
spoke a thought so full of pain crossed her mind its intensity 
caused her to wince and chased all the colour from her face. 
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“Oh, dear, what “ave I said?” exclaimed Aggie. “Stella, 
darling, you must keep my secret. Forget rather what I have 
so inadvertently dropped, I have a special reason for not wish- 
ing to have anything spoken of at present, and so has “e—at 
least, not till this visit is over. But, dear, I am sure I can trust 
you; but, above all, never let him think you have guessed. 
Promise me, Stella, or he will think I have betrayed his confi- 
dence, and he is of so jealous a disposition, as if he was not the 
gayest of gay butterflies himself, sipping honey from every 
flower that comes in his way, with a strong predilection for 
newly opening ones,” 

In a quiet tone, Stella assured Aggie she would observe her 
wishes, and finishing her task she escaped to her own room as 
the first dressing bell rang. 

Stella passed most of the next morning alone on the plea of 
having letters to write, shrinking, she hardly knew why, from 
any unnecessary association with Colonel Challoner, and when 
summoned to go over her part in the afternoon, she remained 
in the near vicinity of Mrs. Boscawen, whenever she was not 
required on the stage ; and as soon as she was released, rushed 
off to join the young Steppingtons who had for that afternoon 
obtained possession of the tennis lawn, and upon whom she 
conferred immense delight by inviting herself to the schoolroom 
to tea. Thus she avoided the whole house party till she entered 
the drawing-room a few minutes before dinner was announced. 

It fell to Stella’s lot to be taken into dinner by a fledgeling 
officer from the adjacent garrison town, while Colonel Challoner 
had the honour of escorting Mrs. Moffatt, who took an early 
opportunity after they were seated at table, of observing sotto 
véce to her companion “that dear child, Stella, occasions me a 
little anxiety sometimes ; she is very sweet, but I fancy uncon- 
sciously she turns all the boys’ heads. I really hope and think 
she does not mean it, it is only her manner which makes people 
imagine she feels so profound an interest in the companion of 
the hour. I was quite vexed this afternoon at her romping 
way of going on at tennis with Ernest Steppington, a boy of 
seventeen, and nothing would do but she must go to tea in the 
schoolroom instead of joining us in the saloon, and Marian, the 
eldest girl, told me they had puss in the corner and all sorts of 
games till poor Miss Barclay must have been quite distracted, 
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and now there is that stupid red-headed little ensign gazing 
adoringly at her, and forgetting there is such a thing as dinner.” 

“JT suppose,” replied Colonel Challoner, “the fact is Miss 
Langley cannot help being beautiful and fascinating.” 

Vexed with herself that her remarks had so palpably missed 
fire, Mrs. Moffatt smiled sweetly, and adroitly changed the subject 
to that of Colonel Challoner’s favourite hobby—music, and 
kept him in close conversation till the ladies withdrew from the 
dining-room ; as they did so, Stella, unobserved, passed in to the 
softly-lighted conservatory which communicated with both 
drawing-room and music-room, and sitting down under the 
screen of a large palm, drew out her book and began to con 
over her part; the quiet murmur of the little fountain which 
was playing, the distant hum of voices, and also of music, com- 
bined to lull her, and presently she fell into a sort of doze, from 
which she was aroused by the sound of someone speaking near. 

“Really Sir Charles, I am so surprised, so utterly unpre- 
pared,” said Mrs. Moffatt. 

“Oh, surely!” replied Sir Charles Mercer, “you must have 
seen J] have had no thought of anyone but you, for ever so long, 
though you seemed to keep me at arm’s length; but now 
Mrs Moffatt—I may say Aggie, mayn’t I :* 

“You may say anything you like,” answered Aggie sweetly. 

“Well then, Aggie dear, if you'll consent to be mine you shall 
be mistress not only of Studcross, but of me, and all I possess. 
Give me your hand and let me tell our good friends here, we are 
engaged, and going to be married as soon as possible. I can’t 
bear to see fellows dangling after you as they do. Come into the 
drawing-room and let me announce it—it’ll be such a joke, you 
know.” 

“ No, no Sir Charles, spare me to-night, I beg you ; you must 
positively wait till I give you leave to reveal our secret.” 

“T don’t see why you should object,” said Sir Charles, rather 
sulkily, “you are not ashamed of marrying me, are you?” 

“Oh, no no,” said Aggie, feeling she had better not go too far 
“you mistake, you——” 

“Well,” interrupted Sir Charles, “I won’t say anything now, 
if you don’t wish it, but let me tell the fellows in the smoking- 
room to-night, I particularly wish to have it known before these 
theatricals take place.” 


“You shall do so if you like,” replied Aggie, understanding it 
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would not be prudent to hold out, “and I will go to Lady 
Steppington’s dressing-room to-night, and take her into our 
confidence, and now let us go into the music-room and let me 
accompany you in one of your favourite songs.” 

As the sound of their voices died away in the distance, Stella 
started up, horrified at having been an eaves-dropper, yet with a 
consciousness of relief and joy at her heart. “They shall never 
know I have overheard,” she said with a smile. “I am so glad, 
though I don’t know why I should be. Poor Aggie, I must have 
mistaken her, of course she meant Sir Charles, yesterday,” and 
with a light step she passed out of the conservatory into the 
garden, and gained the drawing-room unobserved. 

There was a very meagre attendance at !uncheon at Deerhurst 
the following day, only the governess, the children and Stella. 

The newly affianced couple (who absorbed all interests for the 
time being) had driven over with Lady Steppington and Aggie’s 
other intimates to Studcross, so that its future mistress should 
make acquaintance with the house so soon to be hers. 

- Colonel Challoner had run up to Town for the day, and the rest 
of the gentlemen had gone over to a luncheon party at the 
barracks. 

Stella had begged to remain with the children, who adored 
her. 

“Stella,” said Marian Steppington, “it was nice of you to stay 
at home to-day, but we shan’t see much of you after three 
o'clock, we have to drive to Mrs. Melcombe’s for our dancing 
lesson ; it is her turn to have the class at her house. I hope you 
won't be dull ; I don’t think Mama and her party will be home 
till six, if then.” 

“Qh, I have plenty to do,” said Stella. “I have promised to 
see to several things required for the dress rehearsal to-night ; 
and I shall havea private rehearsal all to myself, which I much 
need.” 

The house was very still when Stella having finished all she 
had to do, about fouro’clock, made for the garden, intending to 
sit in the shade and read. As she passed the music-room the 
door was ajar, and the piano stood temptingly open. “Nota 
soul near to hear me,” said Stella to herself. “I can’t help it, I 
must sing, I have been starving to do so for the last fortnight. 
I shall hear all right if anything comes up the drive.” 
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And seating herself at the piano, song succeeded song till the 
five o’clock bell clanged out the hour for tea. “I must sing my 
dear barcarole once more,” exclaimed she, and sing it she did, 
more charmingly than ever, at least, so thought Colonel Challoner, 
who had returned by an earlier train than he had intended, and 
strolled up from the station just in time to come in for Stella’s 
last three songs. 

“There!” said she, as she rose from the instrument, “that will 
last me till I get back to Calbourne, I feel so much better.” 

“ And so do I, Miss Langley,” said Colonel Challoner advancing 
from the screen which had prevented Stella from seeing he had 
entered the room. “ Music was the one thing in which I thought 
you wanting. What a fraud you have been, and how selfish of 
you to keep such a talent to yourself.” 

“Colonel Challoner,” exclaimed Stella, “I thought you were in 
London.” 

“ Did you ?” he replied ; “and so you thought you would steal 
a march on us all. Now as a penance for such conduct you will 
have to sing that Spanish song to me again, it is a great favourite 
of mine.” 

“ Have you heard it before?” asked Stella. 

“Yes, several times.” 

“Tam surprised,” rejoined Stella. “ The friend who gave it to 
me told me it was not published.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Challoner. “I confess you are the only 
person I have heard sing it. I listened to it every night for 
nearly a week in Bransleigh Gardens, just before I came here. 

“In Bransleigh Gardens! Do you live there?” 

“No, a friend lent me his rooms while my house was in the 
hands of the painters. But Stella,” he continued, drawing 
near to her “tell me why you have avoided me the last two 
days.” 

“ [—I—oh, no, I haven't,” said Stella mendaciously and 
blushing furiously. 

“Ts it only my fancy ?” asked the Colonel. “Then you will listen 
to me when I ask you to give me hope that I may win the heart 
of the dearest, sweetest girl I have ever known—in whom daily 
I see some new charm ?” 

“ Darling,” he continued, as he found she did not attempt to 
move away “look up at me, let me read an answer in your smile. 
Not alook, Stella? Then if I am not indifferent to you say ‘ Basil 
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I will sing to you again.” Say it my own.” And as he spoke he 
passed his arm round her and drew her towards him. Stella said 
it, in a very low, but apparently very satisfactory tone, for full 
ten minutes elapsed before she was allowed again to seat herself 
at the piano, and even then the Colonel shared the long stuffed 
music stool which was adapted for two performers, while his arm 
strayed round her waist as once more her lovely fresh voice 
filled the room. 

This time Stella had quite a different audience behind the 
screen. Mrs. Moffatt and Sir Charles, preceding the rest of the 
party, arrived just as she was commencing the second verse of 
the barcarole so admired by Challoner. With difficulty Sir Charles 
induced Aggie to remain quiet behind the screen, till the con- 
clusion of the song, when, with a countenance flaming with 
surprise and anger, she burst in with “Stella, what in ?” and 
then stopped short at what she saw before her, while Sir Charles 
simply ejaculated “ By Jove!” Colonel Challoner was the first to 
speak. Springing up from Stella’s side he advanced to Mrs. 
Moffatt and said, in a tone full of exultation, “Congratulate me, 
dear Mrs. Moffatt. I have indeed won a prize—Miss Langley has 
just consented to be my wife.” Aggie Moffatt had the presence 
of mind to control her mortification to some extent, but she could 
not help a cold bitterness mingling with her tone as she replied, 
“Of course, Colonel Challoner, but you must understand that I 
have no power to sanction your engagement. Lady Jane 
Redmond is Miss Langley’s legal and natural guardian, you 
must address yourself to her.” 

“T have no fear of not winning her consent,” replied Challoner. 
“My mother and Lady Jane are old friends, though owing 
to my mother’s long residence abroad they have not met for 
years.” 

“Still,” persisted Mrs. Moffatt, “ there can be no talk of engage- 
ment till Lady Jane has been consulted. Stella, you had better 
come upstairs with me, and don’t pose as a fiancée till you have 
heard from your aunt.” 

“Stella shall follow you,” said Colonel Challoner, drawing her 
arm through his. “ Just now we are going into the conservatory 
for a minute, to gather a flower for her to wear to-night, and then 
I should like to see Lady Steppington before she goes to dress. 
I think,” he continued turning to Stella, “we should take her into 
our confidence,” and he quietly walked away with her with that 
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air of confident possession so characteristic of a newly-engaged 
man. 

Aggie Moffatt crimsoned with anger. Though she had accepted 
Sir Charles, she could not. bear to think Colonel Challoner was 
not deeply wounded by losing her, and, as she recognized that 
she had mistaken his friendly attachment for a warmer 
sentiment, she experienced the unpleasant pangs of deeply 
mortified vanity, but determining her feelings should never be 
guessed, she turned with a sweet smile to Sir Charles and said, 
“ Poor child, I trust she will be happy, but I doubt it, men are so 
changeable.” 

“TI don’t think you have any reason to say that, Aggie,” 
observed Sir Charles “I’m sure I never——” 

“T’m not alluding to you, dear,” said Aggie sweetly. 

“What do you mean then?” asked Sir Charles. 

“Only,” replied Aggie with a meaning look “that many a ball 
is caught in the rebound.” 

“ What,” cried Sir Charles, “ did he ever make you—— ?” 

“There, there, Charlie dear,” interrupted Aggie, “we won't 
talk about it any more, it’s treason, zow ; you can’t be vexed at 
my appreciating you most. Come and choose me a flower for 
to-night—you know how your taste always suits me; and mind, 
not a word about what I have just let out to you.” 


A few days later came the following characteristic letter fron 
Maude. 


“DEAREST, DEAR OLD STELLA, 

“How delightful! Only to think of you going to marry 
the ‘ music-hall man. Aunt Jane is delighted ; she has known 
the Challoners all her life; I long for next week, when we 
shall all meet at Calbourne, and while Tom and Basil (you see 
I have dubbed him brother at once) are comparing our charms, 
you must give me all minute details of the denouement—what 
did Aggie say ? 

“Tom is very decided that he will be married before Xmas, 
and so Stella, let us have both weddings on the same day, and 
then next season we can be presented together om the event. 
Good-bye, dear, till Wednesday ; how lovely and Jovely it’s all 
going to be.—*“ Your own, 


“ MAUDE.” 
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A STARTLING FACT. 


By MRS. A. PHILLIPS, 
Author of “ BENEDICTA,” and “ MAN PROPOSES,” etc. 


HE thought it most absurd. 

“T cannot help it,’ she murmured. “I think it would kill 
me with fright to see one. I have such a rooted horror of them. 
I think I must have got it first when I was a child, from reading 
the story of the temptation of Eve by the Serpent. It seemed 
such a dastardly thing to come and spoil their happy life in 
Paradise. Don’t you?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and looked at her with a pitying 
smile, which said, “So you believe that,do you? Poor little 
darling, what a lot you will have to unlearn.” 

They had not long been married. He was an Indian civilian 
holding a good appointment as judge over a large district. A 
portion of every year, therefore, was spent under tents, while he) 
was travelling from place to place adjudicating cases. It worried 
him rather, to find that the beautiful girl he had just married was 
wanting in nerve in any one particular. It had been his boast 
that the woman he married should be no hysterical, morbid 
creature, full of fears and fancies. 

He had come home on purpose to marry. It did not take 
him very long to form his decision, circumstances having 
favoured him at the outset. Being good-looking, somewhat 
ambitious, of determined will and fair prospects, he had no 
difficulty in captivating the beautiful girl who now sat gazing 
at him so pleadingly for protection. In point of face, manners, 
education, she was all he could desire. A good dancer, a 
fearless rider, it never struck him she could have what he 
regarded as little short of a morbid antipathy. A man of iron 
nerve himself, he had no sympathy for any display of nerves in 
another, least of all in his wife. 

The whole scene arose out of his telling her of his contempt 


for a certain lady he knew in India, who shrieked if she saw a 
spider, 
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“T have no patience with such women,” he added. “I don’t 
know what I should do if you were one of that sort, for my 
district abounds in snakes.” 

She gave a shiver and was silent. It was after dinner; they 
were sitting in an airy apartment looking out on a street leading 
into Kensington Gardens Square. To-morrow they were to 
embark in the P. & O. steamer for India. They had spent a 
busy day shopping, making those final preparations necessary 
to a re-commencement of hostilities against fashion, climate and 
duty, which constitutes Indian life for the majority. 

He noticed that she was silent and thoughtful. She had 
suddenly grown very pale. 

“ What is it, littlke woman ?” he asked, taking his cigarette from 
his lips to sip some coffee. 

His interest in studying the mental weather-chart of her ex- 
pressive face had not as yet grown “ flat, stale and unprofitable ” 
to him. 

After some irresistible coaxing on his part she told him her 
deadly fear of snakes, which amounted to a thrill of horror even 
at the very mention of them. 

“It sends a most peculiar, weird chill all through me,” she cried 
frankly, making sure of his sympathy. 

It was this he thought most absurd. 

“ Silly nonsense,” he said at length, with a shade of disappoint- 
ment in his voice. 

He had not anticipated any lurking weaknesses in a creature so 
finely formed as his wife. He felt it as unpleasantly as if she 
had revealed to him some physical infirmity. But he said 
caressingly : 

“Oh, I'll soon cure you of this folly. I can’t have my wife a 
prey to such fancies.” 

She looked at him doubtfully, then she asked: 

“How?” 

“Oh, you shall see those snake charmers performing, and I'll 
make you handle one of them, the snakes I mean, just to show 
you how harmless they are.” 

“Not if I died for it!” she cried with determination and 
alarm. Her blue eyes flashing as she spoke, ‘and her hands 
clenching. 


He grew serious. Taking the cigarette from his lips he laid it 
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down, and looked at her wonderingly. He was not a man to 
accept a “nay” where he said “ yea.” His will was not only a 
law to himself, but he made it so to everyone else he had to do 
with. His official position had something to do with this. It 
had trained his mind to rely on his judgment as unerring, and 
now, having formed his estimate of life, on what principle it 
should be conducted, he was pledged to his own conclusions. 

He did not press the subject further just then. He had tact 
enough for that, but he made up his mind to cure his wife of her 
absurd fears in spite of her protestations. He thought it only 
right. Her life would have to be spent in a district of India 
abounding in snakes. To have her rendered mentally and 
physically convulsed with fear would be not only injurious to 
her buta bar to their joint happiness. Her morbidness must 
therefore be treated and overcome. Having none of these fears 
himself, he determined that she should have none either. He 
would inspire her with confidence. 

“But how? Ah, well, there was no time to consider the 
matter just then. Sufficient that he knew it,” he thought, “and 
now it must be postponed.” 

“ Don’t distress yourself,” he said rising. “Come, put on your 
things and let us be going.” 

She put her arms round his neck and gave him a clinging 
embrace, as if she sheltered herself on his breast from every fear. 
She was soon smiling again, despite his rallying reproach that 
she was “silly.” Then she put on her hat and they went out 
to spend their last evening with friends, 

The whole subject was soon forgotten in the varying scenes 
of their journey, visiting new places, meeting new people, all of 
which was so full of interest to her fresh mind, and ripe intelli- 
gence, that he found pleasure in her enjoyment. 

It was the cold weather when they arrived in India, and he at 
once started to resume his appointment, under tents, in the 
districts. 

Tent life was full of charm and novelty for her. Their domestic 
arrangements recalled all she had ever read of feudal times. Her 
husband might have been one of those old barons travelling in 
state with his body of retainers. Everything was in readiness 
for them on their arrival in camp. Obsequious servants bent 
jow to welcome them. Dinner was served in the wilderness with 

II 
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all the skill of a Parisian chef. Their journeys from camp to 
camp partook of the nature, in a small way, of a royal progress. 
She was delighted with everything, and her husband was grati- 
fied that she found the new life so congenial. She had evidently 
forgotten her fears. 

For the moment she had. Nothing had occurred to remind 
her. Her foot had hardly touched the ground since she had 
arrived, for the purposes of walking. She had ridden or driven 
everywhere. Hence she had had no reason to remember her 
fears—until one evening, when she was only too unpleasantly 
reminded. 

Their encampment, then, was on the borders of a lake; not a 
very large lake, but picturesque from its solitary wildness. 
Their large tent was pitched under a tope of mango trees. In 
this they spent the day and dined. Two smaller ones served as 
bedroom and dressing tent for her husband and herself, while 
beyond were others for their servants. She was never weary 
of her tent life,and had made their living one quite homelike. 
It interested her to peep now and then into another, which 
was pitched near their dwelling tent, where her husband 
carried on his official work surrounded by a staff of Indian 
clerks. How pleasant, when after some hours spent alone, he 
would come in to ¢ifin, and make her tell him what she had 
been reading or doing, and plan some enjoyable ride for the 
evening. How delightful those cool mornings before sunrise, 
sitting under the purdah, taking chota hazari. Or again in the 
evening, after dinner, to sit beside him while he smoked and 
told her stories of the country, enjoying his well-earned repose 
after a heavy day’s work or a long ride to some distant part of 
his district. . 

It was on one of these occasions that he told her he might be 
late in returning, and that she was to plan some amusement for 
herself. She arranged to take a walk round the lake and make 
a sketch if she could. 

Starting off with her sketch-book and camp stool, she followed 
the path which lay through some trees and brushwood around the 
edge of the lake. She walked on in full security, having no 
fears, lulled as they had been by a life which had brought her as 
yet no discomforts, only the reverse. True, there were various 
forms of life around her. Birds in abundance, some of them 
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very diverting—such as the noisy coppersmith, whose metallic 
“clang-clang ” reminded her of the men who made their cooking 
pans in the bazaars. Screaming parrots, making the trees gay— 
monkeys, climbing, chattering—busy in their family life. Dogs, 
hideous and homeless, but at. the same time harmless, now 
and then visited them. Frogs, in the twilight, sang serenades in 
their ditches, and the lamp was a beacon that lured myriads of 
frisky denizens of the insect world to their nightly doom ; while 
ants large and ants small, ants red and ants black, made free 
with all their worldly possessions. But of none of these was she 
afraid. 

Without apprehension she now walked along. 

She had not gone very far before her ears caught a strange 
and ominous sound as of something rustling among the leaves. 
In a moment her fears were aroused. She stood spell-bound for 
the moment, mesmerised by terror. 

There, going across the very path she was about to tread, 
and wholly unconscious of her, or suspecting any interruption in 
his evening walk, crawled a snake, about five feet in length, 
making his way into the thicket beyond. 

She shook in every limb. Retracing her steps she tottered 
back to the tent in time to see her husband dismount from his 
horse. 

She had no words to greet him, but fell heavily into his arms 
with a loud scream of relief. 

“What does it mean? You are ill?” he exclaimed in alarm. 

As soon as she could speak she told him what she had seen. 

He frowned and said sternly : 

“You had nothing to be frightened of. It never touched you. 
They won’t unless attacked. You really must conquer these 
morbid fears, or your life will be a burden to you, and so will 
mine. If you are to be a companion to me, and not a miserable, 
ailing creature, you must exert yourself, and compel your will 
to conquer these absurd, unreasonable fears.” 

“ But people are stung by them,” she remonstrated. 

“Yes—natives, who go about with bare feet. But you have 
rarely heard of an English lady being injured by one of them, 
except in very extreme cases.” 

“That is true,’ she thought, anxious to do as her husband 
wished. So she kissed him and asked him to forgive her. 

Sa 
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“Tam foolish, and you are right—I will try.” 

And for a time she did try, until at length she once more 
forgot her fears, and might have forgotten them for ever had not 
some evil genius prompted her husband to consider how he 
could best remedy the troublesome antipathy which possessed 
his wife’s mind against such an ordinary reptile as a snake! 

He was not a man to act hurriedly. He waited his oppor- 
tunity ; then trusted to the suggestion it might prompt. 

Both were presented to him as he was riding back one 
morning through the jungle. Coiled up by the way side, asleep, 
was a snake. He at once stopped his horse. Some demon of 
conjugal discipline whispered to him that here was the very 
thing to cure his wife for ever of her unreasoning prejudice—as 
he thought it. To get off his horse, kill it, and then attach it to 
his saddle and let it trail after him as he rode back to the en- 
campment, was short work. 

He reached the tents at nine o’clock. His wife was dressed, 
and had gone into the large tent to await him for breakfast. 

He hid the dead snake in an empty box in his dressing-tent 
from the observation of the servants, intending, so soon as they 
had all gone to dinner in the middle of the day, to carry it into 
his wife’s tent and deposit it in a coil in one of the corners. When 
she discovered it no doubt she would be frightened and cry out ; 
but when she found the creature was quiescent, and did not harm 
her, her fears would be at once overcome, and that trouble would 
be for ever at rest. 

He meant well. He thought he was doing her a service. 
The discipline of the will to conquer nervous fears was an 
article of his belief. To serve his principles he exacted martyr- 
dom. He was not uncommon in his ideas in this respect. 

He came in to breakfast in excellent spirits. 

“Well, darling,” she cried, rising to give him a welcome, 
“I am so glad you are come at last; I am longing for my 
breakfast.” 

As he kissed her, he felt a sense of proud satisfaction in her 
beauty. 

“ How well she looked this morning in her fresh white gown, 
her pretty fair hair rippling over her still fairer brow. How 
bright, how clever she was. What a sweet, gentle nature she 
possessed. Only that one drawback, a tendency to morbid 
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sensitiveness, which showed her nerves were not as robust as he 
could desire!” 

So ran the undercurrent of his thought as they chatted gaily 
while breakfast was going on, he about his work, she about hers ; 
the books she was going to read, the letters she was about to 
write home. 

“T hope you will tell them that you are very miserable,” he 
said, smiling. 

“Oh, dreadfully miserable,” she answered mockingly. “I 
have told my mother that owing to your cruelty my life is simply 
unbearable, and that in all probability I shall return home by the 
next mail. 

“That's right!” he said, rising from the table to go into his 
office, where petitioners were already awaiting him. 

She, as soon as breakfast was cleared away, sat down to her 
work, her reading and painting, until ¢fiz time. Her mind was 
full of happy ideas, auguring no evil now or in the future. 

Her husband was late for ¢iffiz she noticed. He did not 
come in straight from his office as was his custom. Presently 
she saw him go into his own tent; he would come in a few 
minutes no doubt. She loved him very much, he had made her 
very happy, and, thrown as they were day after day on each 
other’s society for interest and companionship, her thoughts were 
never very far away from him. 

The servants had all gone to their dinner when he left his 
office, and going into his dressing tent he opened the box where 
the dead reptile lay. 

Dragging it after him, trailing it along the ground as he went, 
he took it into his wife’s tent, and coiled it up as if asleep, in one 
corner. It might not catch her eye immediately, but it soon 
would, and then his cure would be complete! — 

He was slightly confused as he came in hastily and took his 
seat at table. She had habituated herself never to question him 
when he came in from his office. No doubt some difficult case 
was on his mind, so the meal passed off rather more silently 
than usual. They agreed that they would ride in the evening, 
and she left him to go to her tent for her usual afternoon siesta. 

He heard her go, and waited for ten minutes with curious 
anxiety. He expected to hear her scream ; he was waiting for 
it. She was bound to see the snake in the narrow limits of their 
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sleeping tent. It lay coiled up not far from her wash-hand stand, 
and her eye would fall upon it when she went to wash her hands. 
He threw himself on a long chair and waited. 

Strange! It was a quarter of an hour since she had gone, and 
she had not seen it. 

+ + * * * * * 

In another moment he was electrified by a piercing shriek. 

“ Ah, she has seen it at last!” 

He was determined to wait; her cries would cease when she 
found the creature harmless. 

But shriek followed shriek with such alarming intensity that 
at last the servants came rushing from their tents, and he could 
remain quiet no longer. 

A few strides soon brought him to his wife’s tent, where—oh, 
horror! Can he ever forget it ?—he saw the snake in the act of 
springing upon her! 

Stunned with surprise at a climax so unexpected, he clutched 
at a weapon to kill it. His servants flew to his aid with sticks, 
and the beast was captured. Then he turned to where his wife 
lay ; a spasm of agony on her beautiful face. . 


He knelt by her, he called on her, he strove to move heaven 
and earth to revive her. He was distraught. But all in vain! 
The shock had killed her. 


” - % * * . * 

His men roused him to show him another serpent coiled up 
in the corner. 

Yes, there it was where he had left it, but what did it mean? 
It had not come to life then, as he had supposed, and killed her. 

His men were full of excitement, telling him it was “the other 
snake that had killed the Mem Sahib.” 

“The other snake!” he cried aghast, “what other snake? 
Were there two?” 

Then they explained to him—bringing in the second snake, 
identical with the first—that some snakes are so attached, that 
when one is killed and taken away, its mate will track it to any 
spot and find it. He had trailed the dead snake after him along 
the road and again into the tent. Thus he had given the living 
snake an easy scent. It had lost no time in pursuit, never 
pausing in its search until it had found its mate and wreaked 
its revenge ! : 
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On Going Through the ADiIL 


By WILTON WOLRIGE, 


GREAT JOVE, as he ladles out blessings and woes to the 
suppliants around his portals, from the two urns which stand 
on either side the door, must find a vast and grim amusement in 
seeing how the recipients take their various lots. 

There would be the sad face of him who, from the vessel of 
wrath, is served with sorrow upon sorrow in goodly measure, 
even to running over. 

Then the joy of him who sips sweetness from a brimful cup— 
a cup, alas! too quickly drained, and all too soon replenished 
with the bitter ; then the wry face of him to whom is meted out 
a generous, wholesome mixture of sweet and acid — but who, 
with ill-gratitude, tastes in it the sour only, with never a feeling 
of thankfulness for the fluid which should compensate. 

We are assured, by an established authority, that if prosperity 
was the blessing of the Old Testament, that so none the less is 
adversity the blessing of the New. And this is indeed a hard 
saying for most of us. 

But a little reflection brings it home to one and all, that there 
is nothing which so forms the character of a man for good or 
evil as this ordeal of going through the Mill Adverse. 

It may exalt him, or it may debase him, and mar every trace 
of the divinity that was within him ; but one thing is certain— 
it can never leave him as it finds him. 

Alas, that unto mortals it is not permitted to gain their 
experience without the attendant penalties. 

We see a man of middle age soured and defeated after a 
struggle against a destiny which seemed overpowering in its 
cruelty. 

Then, a man whose hoary head, as age comes on apace, shall 
be clothed with the proverbial glory, because all shall see him as 
the type of one whose brain has thought for itself on original 
grounds, who has not drawn his bow at a venture, but who has 
based his life accurately upon a plan deduced from the example 
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of his neighbours in their follies, and wisdom and successes, 
instead of gaining his information from circumstances only. 

We look anywhere, everywhere around us, and see the same 
impotent wrath, in this place and in that, against an evil fate. 

The philosophers of the nineteenth century are few indeed, 
yet none the less are they appreciated where they are met. 

It is an awful process, this grinding in the World’s Mill, it is 
only the pure, sweet, wholesome grain which comes out fit for 
anything. 

The youth educated to enjoy a small inheritance, which is 
only just a competence, is perhaps the most to be pitied when 
the crushing ordeal comes, as it does to the most of us, one day 
or another—he, we mean, who is nothing, who has no ambition 
to be anything, who merely lives to spend, forgetful that life is 
lent us but to be spent for others in their service, not our own. 

The mill ordeal, in his case, seems perhaps to us, short-sighted 
mortals, a useless one ; for experience has taught us that the 
wheat and tares shall grow together till the great harvest only. 

But, in the mighty system of the Infinite, the empty husks, 
doubtless, shall also have their value, as well as the golden grain, 
and the thinker shall remind himself that unto the Finite it 
is not yet given that he shall understand the working of the 
Infinite. 

One section of the vast Mill is Poverty. From it emerge the 
broken-hearted, and the pallid—wretched ones, for whom life 
holds but little gladness—the strong man daunted, who entered 
the door of tribulation so prepared to overcome; the woman 
who can never feel the spirit of eager hopefulness again. 

And yet—* What can be worse than poverty ?”—was super- 
ciliously asked by a well-off woman of a poor relative. If not 
wealthy, she at least had never known what it was to actually 
need a ten-pound note and have it not. It seemed to her there 
could be no sorrow like unto that which entailed being poor. 

But the answer came short and sweetly from a woman whose 
soft grey eyes had, doubtless; often been filled with tears—who 
had known grief in its direst form, and poverty in its sharpest 
agony, that of being “genteelly poor.” She herself looked far 
less able to cope with the press of the multitude, and to stand 
the brunt of the awful rush through Poverty Mill, than her 
questioner ; but she had learnt a truth which had never reached 
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the other, and she smiled up at her bravely, —*“ Yes, Jeanne, 
there is one thing worse—and that is shame.” 

Ah, she had learned her lesson well ; had passed through the 
terror a little wearied, but still hopeful. 

If we lose hope, then indeed, are we bereft. 

Who is it says that God has placed amongst us miserables 
two beneficent spirits—Sleep and Hope? Beaconsfield, surely ; 
and if we lose touch of those, then indeed the crushing Mill has 
done its very worst ; the night will be very long, and the day 
beyond utterance. 

As regards the mill-round of poverty being a thousandfold 
less horrible than that of shame, ask any wife who has within 
her a true woman’s heart whether, should the awful choice alone 
be given her, she would not elect to live in a three-roomed 
cottage with a steady working husband in almost necessitous 
poverty, rather than with that same man in a more flourishing 
condition of existence if he drank and gambled and made life 
hideous both for himself and her. 

Such a state is too often, too unfortunately, not considered 
shame until it reaches a point at which the world can close its 
eyes no longer; but none the less it zs shame to the honest 
heart. 

Remember we are not thinking of the sins and sorrows of the 
masses, but of that upper middle class, which is, as it were, 
neither flesh nor fowl—those people so greatly in the majority as 
compared with the aristocrat—they who are from the nobility 
yet not of it. 

Are there not thousands of such homes among us whose 
inmates are perforce strugglers, the worker, the improvident, the 
unprovided for, all sprung from a class which once was taught 
not only not to work but not even to think for itself? But 
thanks be all that is so much changed—so fast changing. Where 
we have one dawdler we have a hundred earnest workers. And 
there is another side to the dark passage through poverty mill, 
a brighter one, where we see the helpfulness bestowed one upon 
the other by the units amid the thousands. 

We see it constantly. We go down some small side street of 
little decent houses ; at the door of one is a van, Mrs. Pogson’s 
furniture is being moved in, and Mrs. Stiggs stands on a cask at 
the adjacent dividing wall in the back yard and is handing over 
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it her own particular domestic gods, the bright old copper kettle 
and the family cups and saucers, that the new neighbour’s 
comfort may be more quickly insured. 

She never saw the Pogsons before, but she troubled to dive 
to the bottom of an old deal box to fetch out a little mug which 
was once her own Tommie’s, in order that Master P. may be 
pleased. It has “Welcome” on it in black letters ona blue 
ground, and on the other side a green ship is being wrecked on 
very pink sands, the scene being descriptive of a day on the 
Goodwins, and the loan of it propitiates Mrs. Pogson for life. 

Yes! there are good Samaritans along life’s arid road yet. 

Round that corner again, past the little iron room which at 
present takes the place of a more imposing tabernacle, for such 
in the parish who avail themselves of a service conducted by an 
asthmatic young vicar-designate; there, where the tapping of 
the carpenter and the noise of building still is heard among 
those studios, which are “so artistic” outside and so all unworthy 
in, Madame the artist’s wife is moving away. 

She has not made any acquaintances, and apparently she has 
not many friends. 

She is weak and pale, and wears a look as though she had 
been unutterably broken and defeated in her struggle for 
appearance sake. 

Kitty is wearisome with her questioning prattle,and Bobby 
wants the foreman to carry him instead of the furniture ; there 
is no nurse, and the baby is screaming itself hoarse upstairs. 

But Grace Darling, the art student next door, who never 
spoke to her before, mans her tiny craft and goes out to help 
the shipwrecked ones. 

If Madame will entrust the bairns to her care she will amuse 
them. Ay, and so she does, and moreover gives up the whole 
afternoon’s work, which was to have paid for a long promised, 
long deferred treat of a visit to the Vaudeville next Saturday, 
and sits amidst them, keeping them so amused and quiet that 
her artist father is not disturbed by the tiny invaders as she 
whispers well loved fairy tales into the baby’s ears. And 
Madame, who came into possession of the studio-house before 
ever the walls were dry, and is going out before even the 
common necessaries have been completed in it, who has never 
felt at home because she did not dare to think how short a time 
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her husband could afford to pay its rent, looks up at the little 
red-brick dwelling with its poky, uncomfortable windows, and 
its so-called studio, where was that dreadful side light so 
destructive for Montmorenci’s eyes as he worked, and she sighs 
almost with regret. 

Ah, home is mostly where we find it in fellow feeling, and the 
Christianity which is so wide, so free, so boundlessly beyond the 
understanding of the religionist, pure and simple, that it is like 
a glimpse of Heaven itself even when we see it offered to others, 
but when it is offered to ourselves the heart of stone is broken. 
and the proud spirit humbles itself even unto tears. 

Perhaps Madame has not met it often, this sympathy divine. 

The simple, kindly deed has nerved her afresh for the ordeal 
of moving into those new and tinier rooms; there seems balm 
in Gilead still, and many a gentle, outstretched arm in the bleak 
and unfruitful piain of Poverty’s Land. 

By and bye, when her Montmorenci shall have won his laurels, 
when she shali no longer dread meeting her sister, the Admiral’s 
wife, or of encountering the parental frown, she shall look back 
at the Grace Darlings who helped her to steer her life’s boat 


through many a gale or in the teeth of a head wind blowing 
hard upon a storm-beaten shore. 

And her thankfulness and praise shall result in her, too, look- 
ing out for the weary ones, that she herself, may ease another’s 
burdens from time to time in this way or in that. 


It is not always warping, this hideous, fantastic skirmish in 
life ! 


Amid the dark shadows as they flit past us in Poverty Mill, we 
catch a glimpse of other figures with a life-likeness to our own. 
They, too, are baffled and sad, are toiling and dejected. Perhaps 
the-e may be many a day when, by joining hands a little oftener, 
we should all pull through—we should all pull through! 

There was a woman who had married early (perhaps im- 
prudently) and she had many forms of sorrow and discomfort to 
live down, but in the end she made her mark in life, or her 
husband, his—no matter. Well, a whole year after the success 
she laid aside all that remained to her of her mother’s jewels, a 
few valuable rings, perhaps a brooch or two, with the declaration 
that these good friends which had stood more than once betwixt 
her and abject poverty should ever be ready for the use of some 
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eaten worker. A whole yeavafter! Think of it! Nota week 
or even a month, but a long, long year! 

Why you and I would have forgotten in that space of time 
that we had sate ourselves down in sack-cloth and ashes, had 
drunk deeply of the waters of Marah, had eaten another man’s 
bread, and had climbed another man’s stair. 

We would have denied the fight we fought single-handed 
against ghastly fearful odds, even though the weapons of our 
warfare lay rusting in evidence before us. We, I say, should 
have been preening our feathers in the sunshine of success, and 
thinking people who did not get “on” in life a fearful bore. 

Yes, Iam afraid it would have been so. But she had gone 
right through the Mill Adverse, and had come out unscathed, 
nay purified ! 

It is only noble natures that can do that. And of them there 
is not a super-abundance. 

All honour to the soul that can feel its own past suffering 
reflected in the toilers far away in the background in those arid 
lands where prosperity never flows: 

It is to those and such others that in the aftermath the words 
“ Well done” shall be spoken. 

Too often alas, it is not ennobling. We feel our lowest, most 
unworthy traits of character enlarged abnormally by the struggle 
against fate. 

“ How pleasant it is to think of former evils,” says Philemon. 
“For if I had not then been in difficulties, I would not now be 
in joy.” 

Yes, “ pleasant” enough when our anxieties are all set aside, 
when one can forget the slights of friends, the scorn and fury of 
relatives at our being found in a place which the gods think 
good for our instruction, when,.oh, most hard! most agonizingly 
difficult of all, if we can forget the little grave, which, if we had 
been used more gently by Fortune’s hand, perchance had never 
been filled at all. 

Ay “ pleasant ” indeed when we cease to regret the prematurely 
grey hair of our dear one, and the weakly stoop in the well-loved 
figure. 

Then we can remember the joy which flowed over our spirits 
like an incoming tide over the hot, dry sands, as we heard that 
picture was accepted, that story sold, or that his affairs went 
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well. We think of the little bare back parlour, where, after 
a long day’s toil, the wife awaited us, to hear how we had fared, 
to rejoice in our success or to agonize in our defeat. 

Oh!. dear, dear old days—were you really so terrible always ? 

The little room is mirrored in our mind’s eye so plainly that 
we can recall it on the instant. 

It is absolutely without luxury of any sort, save perhaps in one 
cosy corner, where the master’s chair so stood, that he could sink 
into it instantly with a thankful, restful sigh at having reached 
his haven once again. 

Robin perhaps had climbed into it, but was quickly frowned 
away by the mother's eye that waited upon the labourer’s every 
need. 

The red-shaded lamp upon the common Pembroke table 
burns warm and bright through the long vistas of the years 
between. 

It shall so shine, thank Heaven, even after the goal has been 
reached, the prize secured, the patrimony ours. In the long 
length of our vast drawing-room, in the splendour of a wider life, 
that old red lamp shall be as a beacon to us, friends, while life 
itself shall last. 

Maguire preaches a potent sermon when he reminds us that we 
have the earth itself not only as our inheritance, but as our work- 
shop—* We may not curse it, we are bound to sanctify it,” and 
that it is our bounden duty to strive to make of humanity one 
single family. 

Humanity should be of us, and in us, that alone is the essence 
Divine, as much of it at least as is permitted to us in this sphere. 

It is the active charity which behaves itself, as is most seemly, 
and “ makes the world go round,” as the children say. 

The pressure of the throng is not so terrible as we meet 
humanity in its graciousness in our struggle through the Mill 
Adverse ; it is heaven-born, heaven-sent, and we shall meet it 
again in the dim hereafter, beyond the grave, beyond the tomb, 
fresh always, and gloriously fair, beyond the vcil, beyond the 
veil. 
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Stronger than Death. 
By ANNIE G. HOPKINS, 


Author of “ THE WoMAN WITH THE Icy HAND,” 
“My DEAD WIFE,” etc., etc. 


SHE made a pretty picture, sitting there in the low, oak-coloured 
trap, with its brisk grey pony. The sunlight came streaming 
through a gap in the row of trees that fringed the station road, 
lighting up the delicate, flower-like face ’neath the broad-brimmed 
hat, and the slender, graceful figure in its robe of softest fawns 
and browns. , 

She sat there for a few moments as though in a reverie, then, 
lightly catching up the whip, touched the pony, and was soon 
spinning away down the road out of sight. 

She had not felt so delightfully happy, and so free, for four 
whole weeks. 

She had been married just so long. She had endured four 
weeks of her husband’s unbroken companionship, and now she 
hailed with delight the prospect of a few days without him. 

She had been down to Westfield Station to see him off to 
London. It was Monday. He would not be down again before 
Saturday, and then—oh, the joy of it !—on Monday he would be 
off again. 

As an old friend of her father, who constantly gave her pre- 
sents, Esther had liked Lewis Pinero very much indeed. , He 
was managing clerk in a merchant’s office. 

She looked upon him as a very kind, useful sort of old friend. 

But ¢hen, she never for one moment dreamed of becoming his 
wife. 

She began now to think it would be a terrible trial to have to 
live all her life with him. 

Esther was very pretty. 

She was only two-and-twenty, tall and slim, with perhaps a 
suggestion of Aauteur in her bearing. She had a perfect com- 
plexion, a blending of cream with the softest of pinks, and full 
red lips. Her eyes were her chief charm, large, soft, and full, of 
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a steely grey, with jet-black lashes and brows. Her dark hair 
grew low, and hung round her forehead in tiny rings. 

Life had been very pleasant to Esther, until within a few 
weeks of her coming of age, when she awoke one morning to 
discover her father was a ruined man. 

He had always been very good to her, and let her do much as 
she liked. He was a diamond merchant. She supposed they 
were very wealthy. She was an only child. People looked upon 
her as an heiress. 

Secretly, however, her father was a great betting man, anda 
frequenter of gaming tables. This it was that ultimately led to 
his ruin and the breaking up of their home. 

Esther had suddenly to realise she was no longer an heiress— 
that life could never be again quite the same as it had been 
before. 

Surrounded with luxuries in her beautiful home, Esther had 
been besieged with suitors. The crash came, and as a penniless 
daughter she found her lovers fleeing unceremoniously from her. 
Soon, to add to her troubles, her parents died within a month of 
each other. The shock of his altered position told on her 
father’s health, and her mother, who for years had been an 
invalid, gradually drooped after his death, until one morning 
they found her dead in bed. 

In the hour of her trouble Lewis Pinero came forward and 
offered her a home, and his love. None of her relations could 
afford to keep her. They were all poor. 

Esther looked at the matter in a practical light. It was true 
he was fifty, and she liked him only in a friendly manner. Still, 
she was convinced she should never really love any man. It was 
out of the question that she could earn her own living. She had 
no taste for teaching. She had been brought up as a Society 
young lady, and an heiress. The best thing to do was to marry. 
Lewis Pinero would make a good husband. He had six hundred 
a year, and that was by no means to be despised. She would 
make up her mind to be happy with him. 

She told him frankly that she did not love him, but would try 
to make him a good wife. He was content. He loved her very 
devotedly. He had worshipped her in secret since she was quite 
a child. 


For eight months she resided with a great-aunt, who made 
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her as miserable as she possibly could, and then she married 
Lewis Pinero. Forty pounds a year had been left her by a 
deceased godmother. Beyond this, and a very elaborate ward- 
robe, which had been accumulating for years, she had literally 
nothing, save and except her mother’s jewels. 

Four weeks only of her married life had gone by, and she 
realised she had made a mistake in marrying a man so much 
her senior. Her smile of relief as she left Westfield Station that 
afternoon spoke volumes. 

“Thank Heaven!” she muttered fervently. ‘He is gone, and 
Iam alone! Oh, to think I am tied to him for life!” and she 
sighed. “If I loved him it would be different. But I never shall 
love him, or anyone else. At least,” she added suddenly, “I do 
hope I never shall love anyone else. It would be terrible. I 
suppose I am utterly heartless. Lewis is far too good for me. 
He nearly bores me to death !” 

Still, he was easy to manage ! 

Most wives would have insisted on going to town with him 
Not so Esther. She simply informed him she was not going. 
They had taken Mere House at Westfield for six weeks. They 
were spending the honeymoon there. Lewis Pinero had been 
summoned to London on business. Naturally he objected to 
leaving his wife alone, and wished her to accompany him. 

Esther said “ No,” very decidedly. She detested staying at 
hotels, and their town house was not yet ready for occupation, it 
being in the hands of the painters and decorators. 

“ Don’t worry me, Lewis,” Esther had said, quietly but de- 
cidedly. “I intend to stay on here, and you can come down 
next Saturday, and the Saturday after, and stay until Monday. It 
would be absurd to give up this house at a month, when we have 
paid in advance rent for six wecks. We have still a fortnight 
and a few days to run. You know we do not go until Wednes- 
day fortnight—therefore, I say, I shall stay on here.” 

He gave in, after trying in vain to induce her to alter her 
decision, And, to her delight, he had gone to London without 
her. Esther would have been happier had he loved her less. His 
constant attentions bored her beyond endurance. She was a 
girl who hated being“ fussed” over, and made much of. Lewis 
Pinero was a fussy little man, and so deeply devoted to her he 
felt he could never do enough for her. And then he had old- 
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fashioned notions, and was far too serious for such a vivacious 
girl as Esther. 

She had made a mistake, and she knew it. Far better to have 
at least ¢vzéd to augment her income of forty pounds a year, by 
working in some way or other, than to have married as she had 
done for the sake of a home. 

The only friends they had at Westfield were the Misses 
Belmore, owners of “ Highfields,” the finest mansion for miles 
round. Miss Becky Belmore was sixty-five; her sister, Miss 
Jane, was three years younger. They had known Esther’s 
mother in her young days, and were now disposed to make much 
of Esther, though they had not seen her since she left school. 

On the Thursday after Lewis Pinero went to London, Esther 
went to Highfields to an “ At Home.” 

Little did she think as she set out that afternoon how in after 
years she would look back upon that day as an epoch in her life. 

It was then she first met Leonard Belmore. It was then that 
unknown and undreamed-of danger first dawned for her who had 
never yet loved. 

Leonard was nephew to the Misses Belmore. He had gone 
down the day before the “ At Home,” for his usual summer visit 
of some weeks, expecting to be intensely bored, but resolved to 
appear as amiable as possible, with a view to future benefits 
under the old ladies’ wills. He was their favourite nephew. His 
father made him an ample allowance, but he had extravagant 
tastes and habits. His aunts’ money would be very acceptable 
when they felt disposed to die and leave it to him. 

Tall, broad-shouldered, and very erect, with a finely-set head, 
and dark, passionate eyes, Leonard Belmore was a man well 
calculated to win the admiration of women. He was only four- 
and-twenty, but appeared older. He was a handsome, easy- 
going fellow, who knew well how to suit himself to the company 
in which he happened to be. 

He was struck with Esther when she entered the room. Miss 
Becky Belmore introduced him to her. There were a great many 
people assembled when Esther arrived. Leonard decided Esther 
bore the palm for prettiness. He was gratified when his Aunt 
Becky asked him to entertain her. The old lady herself was 
busy talking to some old personal friends who had come from 
a distance. She fancied Esther would like to talk to him. 
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“With pleasure, Aunt,” was his prompt response, and he 
dropped into a chair beside her, thankful to have someone pretty 
to talk to. 

He felt an interest in this Mrs. Pinero, of whom his aunts had 
been speaking to him. Soshe was married to a man some years 
her senior! What a pity! He wondered, as he talked to her, 
was she a happy woman ? 

He exerted himself to entertain her. He showed her photo- 
graphs, and talked of places he had visited. Esther was highly 
interested and amused. He voted her charming. He made her 
talk to him. He liked to see those wonderful grey eyes lifted to 
his, and the whole pretty face flushed and animated. 

After she had gone, he thought if only she had been single she 
really would have been a very pretty woman to knock up a 
flirtation with for the purpose of killing time at Westfield. 

But she was married. He never flirted with married women. 
He made it a rule never to have much to do with them. No. 
He infinitely preferred single ones. He knew he had broken a 
good many hearts in his time. He told himself it was not his 
fault. If women would fall so desperately in love with him, how 
could he help it ? 

Yes ; this Mrs. Pinero was pretty! Still, he zever flirted with 
married women. He would not give her another thought. 

Perhaps Leonard might not have thought much more of 
Esther had it not been that a short time after, he was, by her 
husband's request, thrown a good deal into her society. 

It came about in this way. 

Lewis Pinero drove Esther over to “Highfields” on the 
following Saturday afternoon. Miss Becky had given them a 
pressing invitation. She wanted to introduce her handsome 
nephew to Esther’s husband. She was very proud of Leonard. 
She made a point of introducing him to all her friends. 

They were all out in the grounds together, and went from 
thence into the stables. The Misses Belmore had a passion for 
horses. Their stables were filled with valuable animals. 

“ Do you ride, Mrs. Pinero?” asked Leonard, who was himself 
a good horseman. 

“ Ride?” How Esther’s eyes sparkled. “ Yes, indeed, Mr. 
Belmore. But I have no opportunity here. We have only the 
pony at Mere House. Oh, I love being on horseback!” 
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Miss Becky looked round with a smile, and whispered some- 
thing to her sister, Miss Jane. 

“ Allow us to lend you a horse while you are at Westfield,” 
she said graciously. “ It really is a pity for us to keep so many 
horses and use so few. If Mr. Pinero has no objection, you have 
our full and free consent to have one of our horses to ride when- 
ever you will.” 

Lewis Pinero wasa nervous man. He could not ride himself ; 
he did not like the idea of Esther riding about Westfield unless 
she had someone very trustworthy to look after her. She 
objected to grooms. He knew that when she rode at home she 
would never have one with her, despite her parents’ remon- 
strances. 

Yet she was very fond of riding. It would be a pity for her to 
miss so much enjoyment. 

He turned to Leonard Belmore. He had been talking to 
Leonard. He thought him a very affable, genuine sort of young 
fellow. What if he would be Esther’s escort? He would see she 
came to no harm. 

“Mr. Leonard,” he said, with some anxiety, “ could you— 
would you, be so good as to see my wife is not too venturesome, if 
I consent to allow her to accept Miss Belmore’s very generous 
offer? I cannot allow her to ride alone. I know she greatly 
objects to having a groom. Would it be asking too much if, 
while I am away, you would be her escort when she is riding ?” 

Leonard was surprised, but pleased. 

“TI can assure you,” he said unhesitatingly, “Mrs. Pinero’s 
company will be a great source of pleasure to me. I shall only 
be too delighted to do all I can to see she comes to no harm, and 
is not too venturesome.” 

“Then,” said Lewis, taking his hand, “it is a bargain. 
Really it is very good of you. I know you will look after her 
well.” 

Esther scarcely knew how to contain her joy. It was so good 
of Lewis to consent, and so nice of Mr. Belmore “ not to mind” 
looking after her. 

It never entered into Lewis Pinero’s head to conceive there 
could be any possible danger in her being brought into close 
companionship with a fine, handsome fellow like Leonard 
Belmore. 


12* 
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Esther had known many men, and been courted vainly by 
many before her father’s death, and yet not one had ever drawn 
from her lips any confession of love. It was her boast she 
had never loved. She declared she could not understand love, 
as her husband understood it. 

And he, loving her as he did, believed if ever she loved she 
would love him. It was not possible that his Esther would ever 
permit herself to care for another man when she was bound to 
him. He would indignantly have scouted the idea had it ever 
been presented to him. He had the fullest faith and trust in his 
wife. 

Leonard Belmore sat smoking on the lawn after dinner that 
evening. From time to time a smile played over his features. 

“If he knew me better,” he said to himself, “ would he trust 
me? I doubt it. I wonder whether she really loves him. 
Faugh!” and he snapped his fingers in the air, “to think of 
such a tame, little man marrying so pretty a wife! Little, old, 
and haggard,” he repeated softly. “Fifty, if a day. And she? 
Well ”—with an air of disgust—* married! And I never flirt 
with married women. No. He hastrusted me. I mean to be 
worthy of the trust—if I can.” 

Ah! If he could! 

Esther was in high spirits as they drove home. 

“There is one thing,” she said to Lewis, “I must say, and that 
is that Mr. Leonard is very good-looking. Since you say I must 
have an escort, why I am glad you let me have a nice one.” 

“If only I were as good-looking, Esther,” and Lewis Pinero 
smiled, “ would you be proud of me?” 

Esther shrugged her shoulders. 

“You are better as you are, Lewis,” was her response. “ You 
would never have married me if you had been as handsome as 
young Belmore. You would have wanted a girl with money. 
Lewis,” she continued, with an odd little tremor in her voice, 
“don’t you ever wish you had married a better woman—some 
one who could really love you, and make you a good wife.” 

“No, my dearest,” he answered, with a world of love in his 
eyes. “I ask for nothing more than your love, Esther. Every 
day of my life now I thank Heaven you are mine, and nothing 
but death can part us.” 


“Nothing but death!” she murmured dreamily. “ Nothing 
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but death! Oh! Lewis ”—with a shiver—‘I wonder if I shall 
die first.” 

“It is not likely, dear. I am so many years older than you. 
And sometimes, Esther,” he went on, with a strain of sadness in 
his voice, “sometimes I think, dear, if I die first, I shall come 
back and watch over you and keep all evil from you.” 

“Don’t!” she cried, with a shudder. “Don’t talk like that, 
Lewis! It—it would kill me to see a ghost. Oh, I shouldn’t 
like to think if you died you would ever come back again !” 

He smiled mysteriously. 

“Love is stronger than death, dear.” 

She thought little of what he said at the time, but a few 
months later it all came back to her, and she wondered how it 
was he had come to speak so, She believed then in love being 
stronger than death. 

Lewis Pinero working away in his office in London during the 
following week would often pause to think of his wife, and 
imagine how she was enjoying her rides on horseback with 
Leonard Belmore. She wrote every day. Oh, the delight of 
riding once again! Lewis never could imagine how much 
pleasure he had placed in her power when he consented to 
allow her to accept Miss Becky’s kind offer of a horse. She felt 
so much better, and she had no idea how lovely the country 
round Westfield was, until Mr. Leonard undertook to show her. 
Her horse was a splendid one, and Mr. Leonard considered her 
an excellent horsewoman. Altogether Westfield seemed quite a 
different place since she had been able to ride. Lewis was very 
pleased. 

He was thankful she had Leonard Belmore’s escort. Aye— 
thankful ! 

And Esther—what of her ? 

Before the week had ended—and what a week it was of sunny 
skies and fresh fragrant breezes !—she knew very well she found 
more pleasure in her companion’s society than she ought to have 
found, being a married woman. 

Why was it that the world had all at once become sucha 
different world? What was that mysterious something leaping 
to life within her which had never stirred before ? 

Why was it she could not meet the glance of Leonard 
Belmore’s dark eyes without an odd little tremor passing 
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through her? Why was it that when for a moment his hand 
touched hers, there was something different in his touch to that 
of any other man’s? 

She could not tell. 

She wondered whether, if he had crossed her path in life when 
she was single, and at home with her parents, would he have 
wooed and loved her? She wondered would she have trifled 
with him and scorned him, as she had trifled with and scorned 
others ? 

Would she have laughed and mocked at love if this man had 
told her he loved her ? 

Night after night she would lie awake and ponder these 
things. Sometimes she would contrast him with her husband, 
and wonder who was really the better man of the two. 

And then she would tell herself over and over again that she 
was married, and if ever she loved she must only love her 
husband. 

The owner of Mere House wrote to Lewis Pinero about this 
time, telling him that if he liked to keep the house on for a few 
weeks he could do so, as his family could not return there for a 
time on account of illness. Lewis would not have thought of 
this had it not been that he had the chance of having his 
remaining fortnight’s holiday. He had only had four weeks, and 
he had been promised six as a special favour that year. 

When on the Saturday he consulted Esther about it, she told 
him she was willing to do as he wished. She would let him 
decide. If he would like to spend the remainder of his holiday 
at Mere House, she would be pleased—but she wished him to 
decide. 

She wanted to stay; but she knew that the attraction there 
ought not to have been an attraction. 

Lewis, however, resolved to keep Mere House on for three 
weeks. His fortnight’s holiday did not commence until the 
following week. 

Their town house was being furnished by a well-known firm. 
Lewis wanted Esther to go back and find everything in order 
for her. He calculated all would be ready in three weeks. He 
wished her to be very pleased with her new home. 

“ Then, dear, we will stay,” he said to her, as they talked it 
over. “And with my second holiday we will commence our 
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second honeymoon. Ah, Esther, Heaven only knows how glad 
I shall be when we begin life in our new home together !” 

Esther turned away with a sigh. Why was it that she felt life 
would be very blank, something would be wanting, when she left 
Westfield ? Lewis told her she would have to give up her riding 
when he next went down. He should want her all to himself. 
He could not let her ride. 

What would he have thought, Esther wondered, could he have 
known how much she delighted in Leonard Belmore’s society ? 

He returned to town on the Monday morning, cheerful and 
light-hearted. Esther’s heart smote her as he kissed her 
tenderly, and bade God bless her. For—she knew now she 
could never love him, and yet how fond he was of her! 

Day after day during that week, showery though it was, she 
rode with Leonard Belmore. If she did not present herself at 
Highfields at the time appointed, he brought her horse up to 
Mere House, ready saddled to mount. 

And day by day the fascination of his presence grew upon 
her. She had not the strength of mind to resist it. She knew 
she was doing wrong in thus allowing him so to influence her. 
In her inmost heart she despised herself for it. And yet it 
would so soon be all over! Soon he would go away; soon 
they would be parted—and then she would force herself to 
forget him. 

In justice to Esther, it must be said that when first she met 
Leonard Belmore, the thought that she should ever love him 
never for cne moment entered her head. She did not dream 
there was danger ahead for her, who had mocked and laughed 
at love. She did not believe herself capable of loving. 

But now, at last, fight against it as she would, she knew she 
loved him—loved him with a strength and passion that 
frightened her with its intensity. 

She imagined she was strong and could conceal her feelings. 
He should never, never know her secret. She could meet him 
as a friend. He should never speak one word of love to her. 

He never entered Mere House. If Esther returned straight 
there from her ride, he left her at the gate and led her horse 
back to Highfields. If she rode on to Highfields, either 
one or other of the old ladies usually drove her home later on 
in the day. Mere House was two miles distant. Leonard’s 
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aunts were delighted he liked Esther. They thought it most 
fortunate he was staying with them, and could be company for 
her on horseback. They were very unworldly and unsuspecting. 
It never struck them that Esther might not love her husband ; 
nor that Leonard was a very dangerous and fascinating com- 
panion to be thrown so constantly into the presence of a young 
and pretty married woman. They rather urged on the com- 
panionship than otherwise. They were glad these two found 
pleasure each in the other’s society. 

The day came on which they had their last ride together. 
Esther wondered whether Leonard was sorry it was their /as¢ 
ride. Never yet by word or look had he given her reason to 
believe he took more than a friendly interest in her. He had 
been courtesy and kindness itself—all that a gentleman should be. 

He never flirted with married women. 

As she came out to the gate when he appeared with her 
horse at Mere House, he thought how pretty she looked in her 
myrtle riding habit. 

She had made up her mind she would not talk that day. 
She would enjoy a long last gallop. Lewis had said he could 
not afford to keep a horse in town for her. 

“Our last ride, Mrs. Pinero.” 

Leonard assisted her to mount and they moved off. 

“What a pity Mr. Pinero doesn’t ride?” he remarked. 

“Do you think so? Lewis is too nervous now. Mr. Belmore,” 
and she touched her horse, “I want a good long gallop to- 
day for the last. We will not walk at all.” 

Never had he known her so capricious before. She was 
utterly unlike her usual self. At times she laughed hysterically. 
He vainly attempted between the intervals of their galloping 
to strike up a conversation with her. She gave him always 
some laughing response, and touching her spirited horse was 
soon on ahead again. 

The ride was almost one continued gallop. When at length 
they drew rein at Mere House, Esther’s cheeks were flushed, 
and she owned she was very tired. 

“Why would you gallop so?” asked Leonard, as he assisted 
her to dismount, and stood by her side at the gate. “I knew 
you would knock yourself up. Why were you so determined 
not to talk to-day? Have I offended you?” 
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“You?” and she looked up in surprise. “Oh, no, Mr. 
Belmore.” 

“Then why would you not talk? Our conversations to me 
have been most enjoyable. What have we not discussed on 
horseback ?” and he smiled. 

“Anything and everything,” she responded, laughingly. 
“Mr. Leonard, if you look back, you must own every ride we 
have had has been for the most part a conversational one.” 

“Certainly it has. It is such a treat to find a lady who can 
talk well.” 

Esther coloured slightly, and stood with one hand on the gate. 

“You must admit,” she said, “we haven't had a proper gallop 
at all till to-day.” 

She unlatched the gate as she spoke and held out her hand to 
say good-bye. 

“Tell me, Mrs. Pinero,” said Leonard. “Have you really 
enjoyed these rides as much as you would have my aunts 
believe ?” 

“JT have, very much indeed, and I thank you for your com- 
pany, Mr. Belmore. Good-bye.” 

He took her hand, but he did not speak. She raised her 
eyes. Something in his glance made her start and stand there 
before him, his eyes fixed on hers. Her face grew very white, 
her lips trembled. Tighter, tighter grew the clasp of his 
fingers. Still he looked at her in that strange, strange way. 
With an effort she drew her hand from his, and with a look of 
agony in her eyes turned from him and went quickly up the 
path to the house. 

“ Good-bye,” was all she said in a broken whisper. 

Her heart was beating madly. He was scarcely less pale 
than she as he rode slowly down the road, leading her horse by 
his side. In his own estimation he had fallen considerably. 
He remembered Lewis Pinero’s trust and faith in him. There 
was no need for words. He knew he had told Esther plainly 
enough that he loved her. 

And she was married. 

Esther went up to her room, and sinking into a chair burst 
into tears. 

“What have I done?” she cried bitterly. “ We love each 
other. I know it. I feel he loves me. Lewis trusted us both 
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so entirely. He never dreamt this would be. And I—oh, God, 
I am his wife! What will be the end of it all?” 

Saturday afternoon found her at the station to meet her 
husband. He wondered what made her so pale. He grew 
anxious. He could not help fancying but that she had 
been longing for him to be with her and felt dull at Mere 
House. It was only what he had expected. She would insist 
she preferred staying there alone to having anyone to keep her 
company. It was all a mistake. 

“TI knew how it would be,” he insisted. “At first you 
liked the novelty of being here alone, but confess now, you are 
glad to have me back again.” 

“Yes, Lewis,” she answered truthfully. “I am glad to have 
you back again.” 

And he was happy. She missed him. Was that not a sign 
she was beginning to love him? How little he imagined she 
was glad he came back because, while he was there, she knew 
she would not see so much of Leonard Belmore. She did not 
want to see him. 

“JT must remember,’ she would say to herself, a hundred 
times a day, “I must remember I am married, and this love 
that fills my heart is sinful. I w2/7 remember it. Lewis is so 
good. I must learn to be a good wife to him. I must live 
down this other love. To what will it lead? I wi¢// crush it.” 

But day by day she was no nearer crushing it. It seemed to 
her that it grew and grew instead of being stifled by silence. 
This was no mere girlish fancy, this love of hers. It was the 
strong, deep, over-ruling passion of a woman—a passion that 
has awakened within her too late to bring her happiness—being 
bound as she was, the wife of another man. 

She tried very sincerely to make her husband happy. He 
could only see one interpretation to everything—she was learn- 
ing to love him. Sometimes, for very joy, tears would fill his 
eyes, and as he clasped her to him, he would say what a happy 
future was before them since she was learning to love him. 
They drove and walked continually together. 

Leonard had avoided Mere House, and when they called at 
Highfields he was out. 

On the Thursday preceding the Saturday on which they had 
arranged to leave Westfield for good, a grand garden party was 
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given at Highfields. Esther had been looking forward to this, 
and yet she half dreaded it. It meant meeting Leonard, perhaps 
for the last time. 

The grounds were crowded. There were a few showers early 
in the day, but the afternoon proved fine, though not brilliant as 
regarded sunshine; clouds would persist in causing anxiety 
amongst the fair members of the party, clad in new dresses and 
daintiest hats. Croquet and tennis found favour with a goodly 
number, but by far the majority of the guests did nothing 
except stroll about and listen to the band which performed for 
the occasion, or explore the numerous hot-houses. 

Leonard purposely kept away from Esther. Beyond greeting 
her and her husband when they arrived, he had little or nothing 
toe do with them. 

About seven o'clock, Miss Becky insisted that the young 
people remaining should go into the house and have a dance. 
The band had gone home. Miss Becky would be pianist. 

The idea was hailed with delight. It was a very lively party 
that in twos and three entered the large dining-hall, which had 
speedily been cleared for the dance. Miss Becky took her seat 
at the grand piano, and began to play a waltz. Old as she was, 
she played well and kept strict time. 

Esther stood with her husband, watching the dancers, when 
Leonard entered the hall. Lewis immediately slipped away 
from her and went up to him. 

“JT have come,” he said with a smile, “to ask you to give my 
wife a waltz, Mr. Leonard. I can trust her with you. You will 
not let her get over-fatigued, or spin round too quickly. I 
cannot dance myself. I should not like her to dance with any- 
one—but you, I am sure, will take care of her?” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” answered Leonard, flushing 
slightly. “Really, Mr. Pinero, you do me a great honour. I 
can assure you there are many here who would deem it a great 
favour to be requested by you to dance with your wife.” 

He was moving away when Lewis laid a hand on his arm. 

“ T have had no opportunity of thanking you,” he said with 
sincerity, “for all your kindness to my wife while I was away. I 
hope she did not trespass too much upon your time. The rides 
did her so much good. I can scarcely tell you how much anxiety 
you saved me by consenting to be her escort. I hope, Mr. 
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Leonard, we shall always be the very best of friends. There!” 
and he smiled across at Esther, who wondered what he was talk- 
ing so earnestly about. “She is waiting for you. Remember, I 
leave her in your charge. Don’t let her dance too much. Be 
careful with her. What a pretty sight this is! Well,” and he 
turned away, “I am off to the smoking-room with Colonel 
Anstead and some few of the older ones. Such scenes as this 
only make me the more regret I am no longer young.” 

Leonard’s conscience smote him as he moved towards Esther. 
How this man trusted him! And how utterly unworthy was he 
of the trust ! 

Esther saw her husband watching her for a few moments as 
she and Leonard glided by in a slow waltz. He smiled at her 
—one of those sweet grave smiles that came only for her, filled 
as they were with love and admiration. 

She could not smile. She turned her head away as though 
she did not see him. It smote her like a knife to see him there, 
to know he loved and trusted her, and to know that her heart 
was full of love for the man on whose shoulder she rested. 

When she looked up again he was gone. She breathed more 
freely. And slowly, slowly over her stole the magic influence of 
the soft, sweet music, the gliding rhythm of the dance, and the 
loving pressure of the arm that was aroundher. Only she knew 
how his hand clasped hers—only she knew it was not for support 
he held her so tightly. The others were all dancing. No one 
noticed anything unusual. Two or three had overheard Lewis 
Pinero ask Mr. Leonard to dance with his wife. 

Only Esther knew that this man loved her, and that she re- 
turned his love ; she, who was wedded to another. It seemed to 
her she should go mad if they went round and round much 
longer—mad with excitement aud intense happiness. 

Quicker and quicker went the music. Miss Becky was finish- 
ing up at double quick time. She liked the young folks to have 
a good spin at the last. Faster and faster round they whirled. 
Suddenly the music ceased, and the dancers paused, breathless 
but full of mirth and gaiety. 

All but Esther and Leonard. They stopped a few minutes 
before the others. They stepped out from the dining-room 
window on to the broad balcony which ran round the house. 
Huge pots containing shrubs were disposed along this balcony at 
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intervals. Trailing creepers grew up the columns and hung 
down in fantastic festoons. There were nooks and corners half 
hidden with gigantic ferns and clumps of delicate grasses. 
Statues holding lamps gleamed forth here and there among the 
foliage, while ever and anon were fancy wicker stands filled with 
brilliantly blossoming flowers. Round at the side there were at 
intervals projections of lattice-work covered with leafy creepers. 
In these little arbours were rustic seats. 

Leonard led Esther towards one of these. She did not speak. 
As though moved by one impulse, they stopped suddenly just in 
front of the shadiest and most secluded little lattice-formed 
nook. Her hand was on his arm. She gently drew it away. 
And there they stood, she not daring to look up at him, but he 
with his eyes fixed passionately on her and his heart throbbing 
with the love that had over-mastered him. 

Come what would he must tell her. He would tell her there 
and then. She should confess she loved him. She did love 
him. He felt—he knew it. She loved him and she should own 
her love. What if she were married to that little grey-haired 
man? Leonard was reckless. The Leonard Belmore of that 
moment was a very different individual to the Leonard of other 
calmer times. Esther’s beauty and the subtle magic of her 
presence sent him mad. He remembered only that this was 
the one woman he had ever loved. 

He stretched forth his hand and grasped hers. She knew her 
hour had come. She had resolved he should never know of her 
love. But now, as those hands grasped hers, as she raised her 
eyes and saw the fire and passion gleaming in the grand dark 
face above her, she realised her own weakness, and his strength. 
It was useless to prevaricate—useless to spurn him—useless to 
attempt to hide a love which, at that moment, filled her whole 
soul, and made her blind and deaf to all thought of honour. 

“Esther,” he said in a low, tense voice,“I love you. You 
must have known it long ere this. I love you as I shall never 
love any other woman in the world.” 

As he spoke she knew nothing save that he loved her. She 
gave a little cry, a swift upward glance, and he caught her to 
him and held her. 

“Leonard, Leonard,” was all she could say. “I love you, I 
love you!” 
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She had forgotten completely her husband’s existence—for- 
gotten everything in the baneful intoxication of Leonard’s 
avowal of love. 

And she had thought herself so strong ! 

In the house the music had begun again. This time it was 
the Highland Schottische, and the lively air came floating 
through the open windows out into the summer night. But they 
heeded it not. They were round at the side of the house, the 
little rustic bench that held them was well secluded by the leafy 
screen of lattice-work. A tiny Cupid stood in one corner holding 
a lamp, the light from which fell on their faces. Esther’s eyes 
shone like stars, her face was radiant with happiness. Leonard’s 
arm was round her, he was talking as only lovers talk, telling 
her how his love for her had grown day by day—how he had 
felt, from the very first time that they rode out together, that she 
would become as a part of his life—that she would love him even 
as he loved her. 

“I do love you, Leonard,” she murmured, “I do love you.” 

All at once a change came over her. It was as though she 
awakened from a trance. She started up with a little cry of 
terror. Suddenly she remembered she was married. She grew 
pale as death. She was frightened at herself. What had she 
been saying? Oh, how wicked she had been. She had been 
mad—mad. She was saner now. 

“Leonard,” she said, shrinking away from him, “what are 
we saying? Of what are we thinking? Oh!”—and she 
covered her face with her hands and groaned—“ we are forgetting 
—forgetting that Ze stands between us. We are separated by 
him. He stands between us—/e, the husband I have never 
loved—he stands between us. Leonard! If only I were free! 
What is the use of talking of our love since I am married to 
him? Are we both mad, or what ?” 

She paused with a hysterical sob. She would not hear what 
he said. She insisted it was time they went back into the 
house. They would be missed. People would wonder what 
had become of them. 

“Don’t go yet,” pleaded Leonard, “let us have a few more 
moments together.” 

Esther shook her head. 

“Our love is a forbidden one,” was her low reply, “the sooner 
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we can forget it the better. It can mean only misery for us 
both. We must forget each other if ever we would know what 
true happiness really means. I have been wrong to let you 
see I cared for you. You are strong. I. am only a weak 
woman. Forget me, oh, forget me; and let me live down my 
love in silence.” : 

“Forget!” he murmured hoarsely, “I shall never forget. I 
tell you, Esther, Fate has linked our souls. Your love is mine 
for ever.” 

And with that they passed on into the house. 


When Lewis Pinero left the dining-hall with its throng of 
dancers, he went into the smoking-room. While chatting there 
with some gentlemen a curious faintness stole over him. 

He turned away ostensibly to go back and have a look at the 
young folks dancing. Instead of re-entering the hall, however, 
he went out by a side door on to the balcony. 

He thought the fresh night air would do him good. The 
clouds had cleared—it was a starlight night. He drank in the 
sweet flower-scented breeze, and it revived him. He was not a 
great smoker, the fumes in the smoking-room had overpowered 
him. He stood a moment peeping through one of the long 
windows of the dining-hall. He saw Esther and Leonard 
Belmore were still dancing. He turned away, and dashed his 
hand across his eyes. 

“Great God!” he muttered. “How I love her! If ever I 
were to lose her I believe I should kill myself. I could not live 
without her. Some day she will love me! Some day—ah, soon 
surely !—she will make me completely happy. But even now 
she is mine—mine to call wife—and I alone have the right to 
love her.” 

He walked on round to the side of the house. He noticed 
that the music suddenly ceased as he leaned against the balcony 
railings thinking, thinking only of Esther and his great love for 
her. 

He stepped into one of the little leafy arbours, and sank into 
a comfortable wicker-chair placed in the corner. He would sit 
quietly fora few moments. The air was fresh and cool and 
sweet. He felt better again. It was too hot in that smoking- 
room. 
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A sound of footsteps roused him from the reverie into which 
he had fallen. He opened his eyes. There right in front of him 
stood Esther with Leonard Belmore. He was just going to rise 
and speak to them when something in Leonard’s face made him 
start and pause in wonder. What did the fellow mean by looking 
at his wife in that way ? 

And then he saw it all, saw Leonard holding Esther in a 
close embrace and heard distinctly her avowal of love for him. 

He sat there powerless to move. 

The shock and horror of the revelation came upon him as a 
great blow which stunned and bewildered him. His face grew 
livid and distorted. His eyes seemed starting from their 
sockets, his head felt full almost to bursting, and in his side there 
was a sharp tugging pain which made every breath an agony. 

He made no sign nor sound of his presence. From where he 
sat he could see them side by side, sitting there on the other side 
of the leafy screen which divided him from them. He could see 
their faces. He could see the Esther he had idealised looking 
up into another man’s face with her whole soul in her glorious 
eyes, telling this man of her love. 

He could hear every word they said. He sat there and 
listened from sheer inability to speak or move. His heart was 
more full of sorrow than anger, sorrow that Esther’s love could 
never be his—that all the years of devotion he had given her 
could never be repaid by one word of love. Perhaps, until then, 
when he realised she loved another, he had never quite known 
how much he had craved for her love. He thought at one time 
he could be happy to worship her ever in secret, to be content 
to love without being loved. Then he had married her. It 
brought him unspeakable happiness to think she was his wife, to 
have her superintending his home life, and to feel she was his, and 
that nothing but death could part them. 

But now, now, as those low murmurs of love came through 
the leafy screen, he knew that for her he had something worse 

‘than death to fear. He could see the handsome, passionate 
face of the man he had trusted bent low to her he loved. Was 
it any wonder this Leonard loved her? Was it any wonder she 
loved this fine handsome fellow who looked indeed a fitting mate 
for her. 


No! No! There was nothing in it to be wondered at. The 
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only thing that Lewis Pinero wondered was, that he had never 
dreamt that the close companionship into which he had, by his 
own request, thrown these two, could end in a love that would 
alienate his wife from him. A veil was torn from his eyes. He 
saw the danger in which he had placed her. He blamed him- 
self bitterly for it. Yet—he had trusted her! 

He sat there, his face drawn with anguish. What would be 
the end of it all? What did this man’s overmastering passion 
mean for Esther? What did her love promise for her ? 

Had he not often said he would die for her? What would be 
death to him if by dying he could make her happy? Ah, how 
beautiful she was! She would be sorry for him—sorry she 
could never love him. He was quite sure she would have loved 
him if there had been anything in him to love. 

He did not blame her. It was only natural she should love 
one so fitted to win her love as Leonard Belmore. And yet— 
why had such a thought never occurred to him before? It had 
seemed to him an impossibility that his wife would ever allow 
any man save himself to speak words of love to her. 

He knew now she looked upon him as standing in the light 
of her happiness. Her whole heart’s love was given to another. 

He saw them pass along into the house. A moment later he 
rose and staggering to the balcony balustrade leant thereon, 
trying to compose himself. 

She should not guess he knew her secret. He would be even 
more devoted and kind than he had been before. His love for 
her should touch her heart even though she could never return 
his affection. Perhaps in time she would live down this for- 
bidden passion for Leonard Belmore. She would surely see the 
evil of it; she would master it; she would remember that he, 
Lewis, was her husband, and in time she would grow to love 
him. His Esther, his ideal, was too good a woman, too pure to 
ever forsake him. She would always be a good wife, and by 
and bye this passion for Leonard would die, and she would be 
his own loving Esther for ever. 

It was thus Lewis Pinero mused. He was thankful they were 
going away from Westfield on the Saturday. Once settled in 
her pretty home at Notting Hill she would have plenty to think 
about and occupy herself with, as they were only going to keep 
one servant. They had two servants at Mere House, who had 
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been left by the owner to act as housemaid and cook to them, 
also a man to look after the pony and trap. Lewis did not 
consider he could afford to keep more than one to begin with. 

What ages seemed to have passed away since together they 
had set out for the garden-party that afternoon! Could he ever 
forget he had heard his wife wish herself freed from him? 
Could he ever forget her avowal of love for Leonard Belmore ? 

“It is more than I can bear,” he moaned. “Oh, God! help 
her to live down this love for him! Let her love me ever so 
little, and I will be thankfui.” 

He went back into the dining-hall a little pale, but otherwise 
there was no trace of his emotion. Esther was playing the 
piano. Leonard was dancing with a pretty girl with whom 
rumour coupled his name—dancing with her because Aunt 
Becky wished it. He would far rather have been beside Esther 
at the piano. ‘ 

Miss Becky went up to Lewis Pinero and kept him chatting a 
few moments. He told her they must be going. 

“What is it, Lewis?” asked Esther, as he touched her lightly 
on the shoulder. 

“It is time we went home, dear,” he answered, forcing himself 
to speak composedly. “I will give orders for the trap to be 
brought round. When you ‘have finished that dance you had 
better slip on your hat and cloak.” 

Esther quietly acquiesced. The drive home was a very silent 
one. She never guessed he knew her secret ; she was too much 
occupied with her own thoughts to note how more than usually 
quiet he was, for Lewis was not a talkative man when he was 
driving. He was far too afraid of an accident happening, and 
concentrated his attention on the pony. 

She wondered when she should see Leonard again. He had 
said to her in an undertone when she wished him good-bye, “ It 
must not be good-bye, I shall say au revoir.” 

Would he call to see them on the Saturday before they left? 
She felt sure he would. 

But no! The Misses Becky and Jane Belmore called to bid 
them good-bye, but Leonard had gone out shooting for the day 
with some friends who lived at a distance. Esther was bitterly 
disappointed. She told herself, if only she could have seen him 
once more she would have been content. Lewis was thankful 
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he did not put in an appearance, and fervently hoped they might 
never meet again. The old ladies spoke confidently of his going 
abroad before long. Lewis hoped he would. He thought that 
in time, if she did not see him again, Esther would live down her 
love for him. 

But Esther was to see him again. 


It was three months later. 

She sat in her dainty drawing-room at Notting Hill, waiting 
for her husband to come home. They dined at seven. It was 
not yet six. She felt dull and moody. When Lewis came 
home, she would persuade him to take her out somewhere. 

When the servant brought up Leonard Belmore’s card, she 
thought for the moment she could not see him. Then she 
altered her mind. The temptation was irresistible. 

He came in, looking as handsome as ever. In a moment he 
noted the change in her. She was thin and pale. There were 
dark circles beneath her eyes. But ah! she could not keep 
down the flash of joy that burned in them; she could not 
govern that magic flush that covered her face, as his hand held 
hers! She loved him still. He knew it, and he exulted. 

“T have come,” he said, speaking slowly, “to wish you good- 
bye. Iam going abroad. I may be away some years. I felt 
I must see you once again.” 

“T am glad you came,” she answered, her breast heaving with 
her emotion. Then she added, hurriedly, as she moved a chair 
towards him, “ You—you will stay to dinner? My husband 
will be home shortly ; he will be pleased to see you.” 

He stood looking at her a moment. All his good resolutions 
melted into air. He had gone there to say farewell—for ever. 
He never meant wilfully to see her again. He meant to live 
down his love—to try and forget her. But the sight of her, 
white, and wan, and thin, drove him mad. He only knew he 
loved her. 

He did not take the chair she placed. He moved towards her 
impulsively and caught her hands. She tried to draw them 
away, then, with a little cry, let them rest passively in his. 

“I cannot stay to see him/” he cried fiercely. “You know 
how I hate him because he is your husband, Esther. You are 
not happy. Don’t tell me you are. You do not love Aim. You 
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will never love him. Oh, my darling,” he continued, fixing his 
eyes, bright with passionate love, upon hers, as they were raised 
half fearfully to him. “Esther, are we both to live on and on 
and be miserable all our lives, because of this tie which binds 
you tohim? I cannot crush out my love for you ; I have tried, 
but it is in vain.” 

“You must crush it out, Leonard—you must crush it out.” 

Esther’s face was ashen. Her voice was faint as a whisper. 

“T cannot,” he answered, with a sudden catching in his throat 
like a stifled sob. “I have never loved any woman before; | 
shall never love again. The very touch of your hands burns like 
fire in my soul. You are the one woman who could make a 
good man of me. Esther, if you send me from you now, I 
shall go down—down—down—to the dogs. I care for nothing. 
I seek only forgetfulness. Give me your love—yourself! Break 
this tie which should never have been made. Let us leave 
England and be happy together in another country.” 

“Hush!” she cried, tearing her hands from his grasp and 
walking away. “Hush! Leonard, you forget yourself! You 
must not talk like this. You are mad, mad to suggest such a 
thing! Would you drag me down—tempt me to leave my 
husband—to go abroad with you? Oh, how can you? How 
can you?” and she burst into tears. “You know as well as I 
do such wickedness invariably leads to misery.” 

Oh, if only Lewis would come home! In the presence of 
this man it seemed as though all her strength was fleeing from 
her. She was afraid of herself. 

“I know nothing,” returned Leonard wildly, “but that I love 
you, Esther, and you are not happy. You cannot look me in 
the face and say you are happy. You do not love your husband.” 

“TI do not,’ sobbed Esther. “I can never love him.” 

She sank upon a couch, and was crying bitterly. He went up 
to her. He sat down beside her and talked to her, as he so well 

knew how to talk, pointing out the misery of a loveless life, and 
' dwelling on the happiness which might be theirs were their 
future spent together. 

And at length Esther wavered, her good resolutions were 
broken down, and she gave Leonard Belmore her promise that 


secretly on the morrow she would leave her husband and go 
abroad with him. 
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It wanted only five minutes to seven when Leonard left the 
house. Esther wondered Lewis had not come home. A servant 
informed her the master had come in and gone out again shortly 
after, while the gentleman (Leonard Belmore) was upstairs. 

“But he did not come into the drawing-room ?” said Esther in 
surprise. 

“He said he was going to, ma’am.” And the girl wondered 
what made her mistress so agitated. “Fact, I saw him on the 
landing, just going to turn the handle, myself.” 

Esther turned cold all over, and her heart failed her. Had he 
overheard what Leonard had said to her? The drawing-room 
was long and narrow. A screen stood round the door. One 
might easily open the door without being seen by anyone at 
the further end, and yet hear distinctly all that was being said. 

“He did not come into the room,’ said Esther. “I—I— 
wondered he was so late home. Did he say why he was going 
out again ?” 

“No, ma’am. He came downstairs all in a hurry like, and 
went out of the front door without saying a word. I only just 
caught sight of his face, but I do think now it was whiter than 
usual, as though he weren’t very well.” 

“Keep dinner waiting,” was all Esther could say. “I will ring 
when Mr. Pinero returns.” 

The dining-room led out of the hall. Dinner was laid. Esther 
entered, and dropped into the nearest chair, shutting the door 
behind her. She shivered from head to foot, her lips were 
blanched, her eyes filled with terror. She had no doubt now but 
that her husband knew of her love for Leonard Belmore. How 
much had he overheard of what passed between them? Did he 
know she had consented to fly with the man she loved, to leave 
him, to place a stain on her life which could never be washed 
out ? 

What would he say to her when he came in? Would he 
spurn her from him? What else could she expect ? How could 
she ever dare to crave for his respect again ? 

As she sat there thinking, thinking, with a wildly-beating 
heart, with every nerve strained to its utmost, listening for the 
familiar step in the hall outside, the sin she had contemplated 
suddenly stood out before her in all its hideous blackness. The 
glamour and romance of love was torn from it. She saw her- 
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self degraded, despised, dishonoured—a disgrace to womanhood 
—one that all would point at and cry, “Shame!” She thought 
of her father and mother, of her happy innocent life in the old 
home. How this love had changed her! What a wretched, 
wicked woman it had made of her! Ah, never, never had it 
seemed possible she could fall so low as this. 

She sank back in the chair, covering her face with her hands. 
An intense longing for her husband seized her. He could save 
her. He would save her. She would confess all to him. She 
would plead for his forgiveness. She would crush her guilty 
love from her heart. 

Could Leonard’s love compare with his? Leonard’s love 
would seek to drag her down. Away from the fascination of his 
presence she could think and see clearly what terrible remorse 
the future would hold, if for his sake she counted her good name 
well lost. 

She stretched out her arms, with a cry of, “Lewis! Save 
me! Save me! For Heaven’s sake save me now—vile and 
unworthy though I be.” 

She had been leaning back, with closed eyes. Something 


—a curious sensation—suddenly impelled her to open them. 
She started up, and stood, white as marble, leaning against the 
table. 


There, by the fire-place, stood her husband. 

Had he been in the room all the while? She had been sitting 
close behind the door. He could not have entered without her 
being aware of it. 

His face was averted. He was leaning against the mantel- 
shelf with one arm, and with his head resting on his hand. 

“ Lewis,” she said, in a tremulous whisper, “ be merciful to me. 
I feel that you know—you heard—something of what passed 
just now between Leonard Belmore and me. Lewis!” she 
approached a little nearer, and, sinking on her knees, clasped 
- her hands supplicatingly before him, seeking for mercy. 
“Lewis! Don’t be too hard on me. Give me time—have 
patience with me, and I will crush out this love which never 
should have arisen. You have always been so good—too good 
for me—but now—now I feel I want you as I never wanted you 
before, I want your strength to lean upon, your love to teach me 
to be a better woman. I have been very wicked. I know I do 
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not deserve to be forgiven. But you are a good man—you 
have loved me so truly, you will not turn me from you now. 
I have been like one mad—bereft of all sense of honour. I can 
only turn to you. Do not scorn me. Show me how to live 
and retrieve the past. Be merciful.” 

She did not dare to raise her eyes. She knelt there, the tears 
dropping down her cheeks, craving for his mercy, for him to 
think gently of her—he who had loved her so dearly. 

There was no answer. The stiilness made her shiver. 

“Lewis!” she began again, waiting in vain for him to speak, 
“say you will forgive, say you will help me! You can save me 
from him. When I am with him, oh, I am not myself! The 
better feelings will go—he has so much power over me. But if 
you will help me, I will crush out my love for him. Lewis,” and 
she gave a swift upward glance and rose to her feet, “I will love 
you yet—God helping me, I will love you.” 

Slowly he turned and looked at her, pointing with one hand 
to a wound in his temple. 

She started forward, and stood there, gazing as one dumb- 
founded, her breath coming and going in short, quick gasps. 
And then, with a wild cry that echoed through the house, she 
staggered, caught blindly at the table, staggered again and fell 
backwards senseless. 

For the face on which she had looked was that of a dead 
man ! 

* * » x * * * 

Lewis Pinero had shot himself in his office. 

The pistol dropped from his nerveless hand as the clock struck 
seven. There are only two people in the world who know what 
led him to take his life. Only two who ever read that sad, 
heart-broken letter found in the secret drawer cf his desk 
addressed to his wife. 

And of those two one has recently married a wealthy New 
York heiress. And the other is a pale-faced widow, who spends 
her life among the poor and needy, and is trying, ever in vain, to 
forget how, for her sake—because he had heard her say she did 
not love him, and because she regarded him as a stumbling-block 
in the path of her happiness—Lewis Pinero died. 

And she knows now that with him love was stronger than 
death, 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MARY WRITES A LETTER. 


As Mary felt, her position now was too serious not to be dealt 
with with the utmost caution. She stood face to face with almost 
the greatest difficulty which could have overtaken her. She must 
show that convictingly unblemished left foot of hers to Dr. Sleek. 

She saw at once that this was imperative, and, overpowering 
as the idea was, she did not allow herself to again lose her head. 

There were only two ways in which exposure could be 
avoided. Dr. Sleek might have forgotten all about that scar, 
and in that case she determined that nothing she must do must 
bring any remembrance of it back to his memory. She must 
show him her foot without a moment’s hesitation, seem glad 
that he should be consulted about it, and keep herself absolutely 
cool and calm. If this failed, there was but one other course 
open to her. It would be most dangerous, might prove of no 
avail, and must be avoided if possible; but asa last hope she 
would adopt it, if Dr. Sleek’s memory proved to be too good. 

All this passed through her mind during the few hours which 
intervened before Dr. Sleek’s arrival. She received him with a 
smile so gracious that he hardly knew her. Miss Dunstable had 
never deigned to waste such smiles upon him before. 

“So Papa has really sent for you?” she remarked pleasantly. 
“He is terribly anxious about this sprain of mine, but it is the 
merest nothing, as you will see; just a little care and it will be 

_as strong as ever again.” 

“T hope so, I hope so, Miss Dunstable,” replied the old man 
cheerily. “No reason for thinking otherwise, is there? but it is 
natural his lordship should be anxious, and I am most happy to 
come” 

“ No doubt of it, you old humbug,” murmured Mary to herself, 
but she looked up and smiled again. 

“Since you have come, I suppose you had better see this 
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tiresome foot of mine!” she remarked in a light, half-jesting 
tone. “ But really there is nothing whatever to see.” 

“Yes, I must certainly see it,” replied Dr. Sleek, in a tone 
which he fancied he was adapting to hers. “ Your Jeft foot too, 
is it not? Curious that it should be your left foot.” 

In spite of all her efforts at self-command, the expression on 
Mary’s face changed ; a curious grey shade overspread it, and 
for a second or two she looked away, avoiding the doctor’s glance. 

Then she looked up calmly enough and her eyes met his. 

“Why?” she enquired quietly. “I do not know why it 
should be especially curious.” 

“Perhaps not! Perhapsnot!” he replied hurriedly. “Only 
if things went by turns, it ought to have been your right foot 
this time, you know.” 

“Why ?” she again enquired, in the same calm, harsh tone. 

Dr. Sleek looked a little puzzled for a moment or two, then a 
light broke over his face. “Knows nothing about all that, of 
course,” he mentally remarked. “ What an ass I am, to be sure.” 

“T was only thinking of that curious mark,” he replied quietly. 

“Mark?” she replied, with well-assumed surprise. “ What 
mark? What ave you talking about, Doctor Sleek ?” 

Then Mary and Dr. Sleek stared blankly at each other in 
mute surprise. 

“The mark on your left foot, Miss Dunstable,” replied the 
doctor. “ The mark on your left foot which you have had since 
you were a baby.” 

For a moment Mary was staggered and ata loss as to what 
she could do next. Then she laughed, really quite naturally. 

“You seem to know more about it than I do, Doctor Sleek,” 
she remarked in a light, unruffled tone. “If there is a mark at 
all it must be a very small one, for I have never even noticed it.” 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed the old man. “But that’s 
impossible ! ” 

Mary turned deadly white, and an expression came into her 
fine eyes which it was not pleasant to behold ; but she threw 
back her head with apparent dignity, and replied in a cold, 
surprised voice, which had no quiver in it: 

“TI do not understand you, Doctor Sleek. I remarked that I 
had never noticed any mark on my left foot. You seem to 
think there is something wonderful in that fact. Will you be 
good enough to explain yourself?” 
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“Presently! Presently, Miss Dunstable,” was the soothingly- 
given reply. “Will you kindly permit me to examine this 
sprain first. I will give you a full explanation afterwards.” 

That the doctor was in a highly-excited frame of mind by 
this time was evident. He had assumed a fussy, business-like 
manner which Mary found intolerable. The whole situation 
seemed as bad as it well could be indeed; but still Mary kept 
her head, and in an offended, dignified way, indicated that he 
had her permission to inspect her injury. 

The covering removed which had so far hidden it from view, 
there lay that all-important left foot of hers, the skin which 
covered it, beyond all doubt, unblemished. 

With an expression on his face which might have amused any 
disinterested onlooker, Dr. Sleek, instead of examining the sprain 
on Mary’s ankle, gazed down in mute bewilderment at Mary’s 
foot, as he did so muttering to himself, “Bless my soul! Most 
extraordinary!” and a running series of such-like comments. 

At last Mary steadied her voice and broke in upon his 
thoughts. Her heart was beating like a sledge-hammer, and her 
breath came quick and short; but the tone in which she spoke 
had lost none of its calm, unruffled composure. 

“Something seems to surprise you, Doctor Sleek,” she 
remarked, in a half-sarcastic, half-reproving tone. “ But mean- 
while you apparently forget that you came here to examine my 
sprained ankle. May I be allowed to suggest that there has 
been much time lost already, and that Doctor Berry may be 
here any moment.” 

Thus reprimanded Dr. Sleek at once drew himself up in a 
thoroughly business-like manner, and proceeded to see what he 
thought of the sprain which he had just made a three hours 
railway journey to see. 

Dr. Berry very soon afterwards arrived, and the two doctors 
held a ten minutes’ consultation in a downstairs sitting-room, as 
in duty bound. Dr. Berry, during that ten minutes, explained 

“the situation. Miss Dunstable’s sprain was not severe, but Miss 
Dunstable seemed in no hurry to leave her room, and chose to 
think that her ankle was recovering very slowly. 

After this they saw Lord Leftbury. In Dr. Sleek’s opinion, 
Dr. Berry had done everything that could be done. Neither of 
them thought seriously of Miss Dunstable’s sprain. His lordship 
was reassured, and Dr. Sleek was conducted to the room which 
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had been prepared for him. He was to stay the night at Delton 
Carr, and it was time that he changed his clothes for dinner. 

But, as he did so, Dr. Sleek could think of nothing except 
that scar which he knew full well ought to have been very 
visible on Mary’s foot. Never in his life had he been so 
surprised before! And the more he thought about it the more 
surprised he felt. As he told himself “it was quite, guzte 
impossible that since her babyhood Miss Mary Dunstable could 
have lost that long, deep scar, and have grown a toe!” 

Meanwhile Miss Mary Dunstable, left alone, was in a far from 
enviable frame of mind. In sheer desperation she had faced the 
matter well enough when Dr. Sleek had been with her; but as 
she told herself, this could not last. Dr. Sleek seemingly had a 
most reliable memory, and that scar which ought to have been 
on her foot, was evidently no slight scratch, but a blemish of a 
very decided order. 

Mary did not think that a suspicion of the truth had yet flashed 
across the doctor’s mind ; so far he apparently looked upon the 
absence of that blemish as a wonderful phenomenon which he 
could in no way account for, and the existence of which, in spite 
of having seen it with his own eyes, he could hardly believe. 

But that state of affairs could only last a very short time. 
And even if it could have lasted, Mary felt most unwilling that 
her foot should become an interesting subject for medical 
research. In that case the doctors would assuredly become like 
the frogs in the fable ; the game might be sport to them, but it 
would be death to her. 

No! There was no way out of the difficulty this time. Dis- 
covery was imminent, and she only had a very short time longer 
in which she could pose as an heiress and be received in society 
as the Honble. Mary Dunstable, Lord Leftbury’s only daughter. 

Mary pressed a feverish hand to a hot head. Could she 
endure it? The humiliation and turmoil of the immediate 
future? A hundred lesser troubles and annoyances would meet 
her at every turn; even putting aside the greater and more 
terrible side of the position. 

No! It was not to be endured! A conviction that Lord 
Leftbury would be kindness itself to her, and that Jennie would 
do everything in her power to save her pain, did not give her the 
slightest comfort. Lord Leftbury’s kindness would be unbear- 
able, Jennie’s endeavours to help her, unendurable! 
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In her way she had been fond of Jennie, but she had shown her 
affection in a manner that would make matters extremely trying 
now. Mary had by no means been above patronizing Jennie. To 
play the “great lady” to Jennie’s “cottage girl,’ had been one 
of the great charms in their friendship—to her ; and to become 
an object of Jennie’s pity was not a pleasing prospect at all. 

No! To remain quietly on the scene of action in the face of 
the turmoil which was imminent was out of the question. All 
her life she had avoided all personal inconvenience and dis- 
comfort ; and to face it now; so much all at once; was more 
than she felt inclined to do. Anything better than that! And, 
if she managed the matter well, she might so easily avoid it all! 

Avoid being there to face the heat of the contest. Avoid 
exposure, questions, well-meant kindness, pity, fuss and trouble 
of every kind! Yes, she might avoid it all, without appearing 
even to avoid it, if she could forget the kind, noble face of the 
man she had learnt to love, and bind herself for life to the man 
who she believed loved her, and who would be omy too 
delighted, at an hour’s notice, to make her his wife. 

She told herself that she had not a long time in which to think 
about it all. The time had now arrived in which she must decide 
her whole future course. She must either beat an almost imme- 
diate retreat, or remain where she was and face the consequences. 

She listened attentively. No one was near her room in the 
passage outside. Cautiously she got out of bed and walked 
slowly across the room. Yes, her ankle was still a little weak ; 
but she could walk upon it quite easily. She knew that before, 
having several times, when quite alone, ventured out of bed to 
see how it was going on. Noiselessly she stole into bed again, 
took some writing materials from a table by the bed-side, and 
laid them on her knee. 

Having done this she paused, and for a few minutes gazed 
intently into the fire, which was burning cheerfully, and was full 
in view from where she lay. Presently a smile appeared upon 
her lips. She took up her pen, dipped it in the ink-bottle, and 
quickly began to write the following letter : 


“The Royal Hotel, Delton Carr. 


“Wednesday. 
“My DEAR ToM,— 


“T daresay you have been hoping that I would write 
before this; but I seldom write letters if I can help it, and 
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never unless I have something which I wish to say. I received 
your letter, written last Sunday. Iam not really bad at all now, 
but it is kind of you to feel anxious and sorry for me. You ask 
me when I am going to give you a right to see that I take 
better care of myself and avoid these accidents. As to that I 
cannot say ; I shall a/ways wish to hunt and to hunt in my own 
way. But if you care to have the right to imagine you are look- 
ing after my welfare, I am prepared to give it you. This will no 
doubt surprise you very much; but to tell the truth, I have 
missed you a good bit, dear Tom, since I left Dunstable, and I 
have often wished that you were here to cheer me up in this 
terribly dull hole. Now, I am not in the habit of wishing for 
things ; when I want them, I generally get them; I hate delay! 
And I have arrived at the conclusion that I want you. I find I 
care for you far more than I knew. If we are to be married, I 
agree with you it will be much the best plan to do so quietly, 
without any fuss or bother, or asking leave. (Which, by-the-bye 
we know would not be granted.) Papa is going to return home 
on Friday. (Doctor Sleek is here, and thinks my anklej is quite 
strong enough to do so now.) So I have been thinking it over, 
and have decided that I will not return to Dunstable at all; I 
can much more easily get away unnoticed here. Do not be too 
greatly elated! I always do things suddenly like this when I do 
them at all! I will leave here to-morrow night and go by the 
11.5 train up to town. I shall put up at the Euston Hotel; but 
must, of course, leave there very early in the morning. I shall 
order breakfast at seven ; and you may join me then. I am not 
called here till half-past eight o’clock ; so no one will know I 
have gone until then, and I leave it to you to have procured a 
license and to have got the whole business over long before any 
one can discover where I am. 
“ Ever, dear Tom, 
“ Your very affectionate, 
“ MARY DUNSTABLE.’ 

“T have plenty of money ; so there will be no trouble about 

that.” 


“There,” said Mary, calmly, when she had sealed and 
addressed this extraordinary epistle. “I think that will settle 
Mr. Tom Atherton, and this tiresome business at one and the 
same time.” 
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‘CHAPTER XXXVII. 


A LAST CHANCE. 


AFTER writing that letter to Tom Atherton, and giving it to 
Marie to post, Miss Dunstable had a very restless night. Not 
because she was altogether unhappy, but because she was 
obliged to confess to herself that circumstances had been too 
strong for her, and the fact that they had been so, bothered her. 
She knew that she had played her cards badly. She had held a 
winning hand, and thrown the game away. 

The idea of this marriage with Tom Atherton was not so 
wholly distasteful to her as it might have been to some other, 
more refined women. The fact that he just fell short of being a 
gentleman had never made itself very apparent to the woinan 
who, by birth, was not a lady. She found him congenial in 
many ways; he had a tall, well-made figure, and a face that 
many people considered good-looking, and Mary admired him; 
and, perhaps, in spite of the fact that she believed herself to be 
in love with Sir John Blunt, she was a little in love with Tom 
Atherton, too. Several times when John Blunt had been 
absent from the scene, she had thought that she really cared 
for Tom; she was a woman to whom it was quite possible to 
be in love with two or three men at once, more or less. She 
had not got it in her to love any one individual very deeply, 
and although just now she imagined that no one, except the 
_ man she had thrown over, had ever had it in his power to 
make her heart beat quicker than its wont, she found less pain in 
the thought that she was raising an insurmountable barrier 
between herself and Sir John than she did in the fact that in 
marrying Tom Atherton she was resigning a social position 
which had had a very decided charm in it. 

To acertain extent Tom Atherton had secured a footing for 
* himself in society. Several of the county families in Mudshire 
received him in their houses, and treated him as one of them- 
selves; but Mary was sufficiently well-versed in social ways to 
know it was only a very surface foothold that he enjoyed. It 
was of a slippery, uncertain nature, and very little might carry it 
away from beneath his feet. In fact, Mr. Tom Atherton, 
because he was the son of a very rich man, and the heir to one 
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of the best properties in Mudshire, was tolerated by the Muddle- 
tonites; but, as Mary knew very well, for some reason or other 
he was not liked ; and between liking and toleration there exists 
a very wide margin indeed in a case of this kind. 

Had her own position as Lord Leftbury’s daughter and 
heiress been secure, Mary would never have dreamt of marrying 
Tom Atherton; but when aware that it was insecure, she had 
considered the matter over very often indeed. She had felt that 
as long as her secret remained undiscovered, it might be possible 
to carry things off with a high hand as the Honble. Mrs. 
Atherton ; and that should discovery follow, it might be prefer- 
able to be the wife of a millionaire to being the daughter of 
Jane Grant, and the recipient of Lord Leftbury’s charity. 

Now she felt quite sure about it. Life might yet be endurable 
as the wife of Tom Atherton. She would have an unlimited 
supply of money at command; and she so firmly believed in 
her own popularity, that she felt little doubt of being able to keep 
not only her own head above water but Mr. Tom Atherton’s too. 

No. The idea of her marriage was not so very distasteful, 
in many ways; but still Mary had a bad night. The past day 
had been an all-eventful one, and her future course had been 
a little more hurriedly decided than she quite liked. Then, of 
course, she could not shut her eyes to the fact that she would 
henceforth hold a very different position in the world to that 
which she had so far held. It was unavoidable, but it troubled 
Mary a good deal that night, and the clock on the landing out- 
side her door struck five before she fell into a restless sleep, in 
which a vision of Sir John Blunt, sitting well down in his saddle 
at the tail of the Delton Hounds, gave way to another of Tom 
Atherton, with a jubilant grin on his face, endeavouring vainly 
to force a diamond necklace, severai inches too small for it to 
meet, round her own white throat. 

However, when Marie wokc her, in spite of a bad night and 
restless dreams, she put aside all troublesome thoughts, and with 
the sunshine that streamed in through her window began to view 
the matter in a clearer light. And in that clearer light she told 
herself plainly that even now she would only marry Tom Atherton 
as a last resource. If all else failed she might congratulate her- 
self upon the fact that she had Selwick Park and the shoemaker’s 
millions to fall back upon. 

Before that evening she determined to play her last card in 
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the game she had been playing the day before with Dr. Sleek. 
She had one card left, an all-important one, which might yet 
win the game for her ; but which it would be very dangerous to 
display to her adversary, and unless she played it with both 
skill and care might place her in the very unpleasant position of 
being detected in unfair play. 

A dangerous game certainly; but her last chance, and so as 
certainly to be played at all hazards. Should it succeed, Mr. 
Tom Atherton, instead of finding Miss Dunstable at the Euston 
Hotel on the following morning, would find a note awaiting him 
there, in which Miss Dunstable would explain that she found 
herself unable to get away from Delton unobserved. 

After due consideration she decided that it would be as well, 
if her ankle felt sufficiently strong to permit her to do so, to get 
up; so to Marie’s surprise, soon after breakfast she got out of 
bed and proceeded to make an unusually elaborate toilette. 

As soon as this was accomplished, she sent Marie to order the 
invalid-chair belonging to the hotel to be brought to her door, 
and when it awaited her there, with the help of Marie’s arm, 
and a walking-stick, she limped, with much apparent difficulty 
into the passage, and seated herself in it with a sigh of relief. 

Lord Leftbury was reading the morning papers in his sitting- 
room, when Mary, with a very becoming colour in her cheeks, 
was carried in, smiling triumphantly. 

Considering the fact that she had been in her room for more 
than a fortnight, and that he had had no warning of the fact 
that she intended leaving it that day, her appearance naturally 
caused him considerable surprise. 

“My dear Mary!” he exclaimed, hastily rising, and throwing 
aside the paper he had been reading. “My dear, dear girl! is 
this quite prudent ?” 

“Perfectly, Papa,” was the quick reply, given with a smile. 
“If Iam to return to Dunstable to-morrow, I should say it is 
very prudent indeed.” 

“ But you must be careful, very careful, my dear,” expostulated 
the old man, as he assisted her across the short distance between 
the chair and a sofa, upon which Marie, with all the quickness 
and deftness of her race, had already spread some rugs and 
arranged some cushions. 

Mary sank back amongst them as if the exertion which she 
had just undergone had been almost too much for her. 
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No young woman of her age ever was more robust than she 
was. She had an iron constitution, and a stock of such 
thoroughly good-health laid in from childhood that it would 
have taken far more than a fortnight’s confinement to her room 
to in any way impair it. But, as she wisely told herself, it would 
never do for her to recover at a moment’s notice. She had been 
an invalid for the last two weeks, and she must continue to be an 
invalid to-day. 

For a few seconds she lay back amongst the cushions with 
her eyes half closed and her breath coming a little quicker than 
its wont from between those full, red lips of hers, then she looked 
up at Lord Leftbury and smiled. 

“So stupid of me, dear,” she murmured in a low, rather 
languid tone. “I really must grant for once in my life that I 
feel rather faint.” 

“Quick, Marie!” exclaimed his lordship, who looked by this 
time thoroughly anxious and fussed. “Some brandy! No! 
No! Do not go away! ring the bell!” 

“My dear Papa!” remonstrated the invalid. “ 1am not going to 
faint, really. Nothing in the world would induce me to do sucha 
thing. I only felt rather funny just for a minute. That is all.” 

But by this time the frantic peals which the little French- 
woman had bestowed upon the bell had brought Lord Left- 
bury’s valet upon the scene, and before Mary had time to say 
any more upon the subject,a glass of brandy and water was 
held to her lips, by a hand that trembled with excitement, and 
in low, kind tones Lord Leftbury was urging her to drink it. 

Now Mary had no objection to the dose thus offered. She 
had always been in the habit of drinking her fair share of wine 
at luncheon and dinner-time, and she by no means disliked 
either it or spirits. But that the latter were not highly distaste- 
ful to her, she had never permitted Lord Leftbury to know. 
Instinctively she had felt that he would prefer that they should 
be so. He liked a woman to be thoroughly womanly, and to 
him she had ever acted that part to the best of her ability. 

So she made a slight, not unbecoming grimace, shook her head 
remonstratingly, and murmured something about his being a 
dear, tiresome creature, before she raised her head and took the 
glass from his trembling fingers. Then, considering she had 
done her duty, she raised it to her lips and without further 
ado, drank it at a draught. 


14 
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“T had no idea that you intended coming downstairs to-day,” 
said Lord Leftbury. “I do hope that it will do you no harm.” 

“ None at all,” was the reassuring reply. “I feel quite right 
again now. Thank you, Marie; that is all I require,” continued 
Mary, turning to her maid as she made the latter remark. 

Upon this Marie, who had tucked a fur rug over her mistress’ 
feet, and smoothed the cushions behind her back with the utmost 
care, withdrew from the scene; and Lord Leftbury and Mary 
were left alone. 

“You see, Papa, it was much better for me to come down here 
to-day. Doctor Sleek assured me it could do my ankle no harm 
to move it a little now; and you may be sure I was most de- 
lighted to hear it. He seemed to think we might safely return 
to Dunstable to-morrow ; and if we are to do so, as I hope is 
the case, it will be far better for me to feel my way a little to-day, 
before my journey there,” explained Mary diplomatically, in a 
quiet, practical tone, as soon as Marie had closed the door. “I 
foresaw that I might feel rather weak and funny just at first; 
and naturally had no wish to faint, or do anything ridiculous of 
that kind on my way home.” 

“Certainly, my dear, certainly,’ murmured Lord Leftbury. 
“Only would it not have been wiser to have come down later in 
the day? And we had never dreamt of your walking at all to- 
morrow. We had arranged that, if we went, your journey 
should have been no fatigue to you.” 

Mary laughed. “Impossible, my dear Papa!” she returned 
lightly. “Doctor Sleek must know very little about his profes- 
sion, if he imagined that a journey of that distance would be no 
fatigue to anyone who had been laid up for a fortnight.” 

“I questioned the prudence of it myself,’ agreed Lord 
Leftbury. “But Sleek seemed to be so satisfied with the state 
of your health, and I knew how desirable it was that you should 
leave this uncomfortable place. He had hoped you would be 
able to come down to-day. Of course, had you not been able to 
do so quite satisfactorily, I should not have sanctioned ‘ 

Again Mary laughed. Her lowest, most modulated laugh. 
And, as she did so, she laid her hand affectionately on his arm. 

“ My dear Papa, I know all this,” she remarked quietly. “Of 
course I know that everything that is kind and best is being 
done for me. Equally, of course, I wish with all my heart to 
return to Dunstable as soon as possible. I am delighted that it 
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will be possible to do so so soon. My ankle is far stronger than 
I imagined, 1 am thankful to say. Perhaps I have been too 
fussy about it, and taken unnecessary care ; but I so dreaded its 
getting bad, and my not being able to hunt on account of it for 
some time to come.” 

“T am truly glad that for once in your life you have been 
rather more prudent than usual,” replied Lord Leftbury. “You 
see that you are rewarded for it.” 

“Yes,” granted Mary, in a slightly dubious tone. “Only it has 
been such a bore.” 

“My poor girl, yes,’ murmured Lord Leftbury sympathe- 
tically. “I know well what this fortnight must have been to you.” 

“ And to you also, Papa,” said Mary. 

“No, no, my dear! I have been right enough, or rather would 
have been so, if I had not been so unhappy and anxious about 
you,” was the quick reply. 

“There has been no cause for anxiety though, really,” put in 
Mary. “I do not think the sprain was at alla bad one. Only 
these local men do so delight in making a fuss about things, and 
one always feels a little doubtful of them.” 

“ Yes, just so,” agreed his lordship readily. “ Why in the world 
I never thought of calling in Sleek before, goodness alone knows. 
Such a comfort to have him, and to be told in a straightforward 
manner exactly how the case stands, and what is wrong.” 

“Yes,” said Mary quietly ; but she had difficulty in suppress- 
ing a smile as she spoke. Doctor Sleek could hardly be said to 
have been a source of much comfort to her; and although he 
had certainly discovered what was wrong, it was hardly in the 
way that Lord Leftbury meant. As to his understanding the 
case better than Doctor Berry did, no one knew better than Mary 
how very simple a case it was, or how little there was to under- 
stand about it ; and in her own mind she felt fairly assured that 
Doctor Berry was by far the more clever man of the two. 

After this there was a short pause, which Mary broke. 

“ By-the-bye,” she said calmly, in a careless tone. “ Did 
Doctor Sleek say anything to you about that scar on my foot ?” 

“No,” replied Lord Leftbury, looking up in a _ surprised 
manner. “ What scar?” 

Mary drew a long breath! For a moment she found it im- 


possible to reply ; when she did so it was in the same calm tone 
as before. 


14* 
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“ Have you forgotten ?” she replied lightly. “I have a scar on 
my foot, you know.” 

“ Ah, yes,” returned Lord Leftbury, who now that he came to 
think of it suddenly remembered a long forgotten fact. “So 
you have, to be sure.” 

A short pause. “So I have,” agreed Mary laughingly. “Only 
do not tell Doctor Sleek so; because I am just now amusing 
myself by letting him imagine he has discovered a quite unique 
fact in natural history.” 

Lord Leftbury looked amused, but slightly puzzled. “ Yes?” 
he said questioningly. 

“ He had forgotten which foot it was on, that is all,” said Mary. 

“ Let me think,” murmured his lordship. “Your left?” 

His suggestion was received by a low, amused laugh. 
“Wrong!” she exclaimed brightly. “ How delicious—you are 
both wrong!” 

“No, am I?” was the lightly given reply. “And Sleek too? 
Well eighteen years is a long time, Mary. And this fact in 
natural history? What of it?” 

“Only this. I could not resist pretending that I knew nothing 
about any scar at all as soon as I saw his puzzled state of mind 
when he did not find it on the foot he imagined it was on. So 
now he believes it has gowe, and you cannot imagine how greatly 
his mind is exercised about its disappearance.” 

Lord Leftbury laughed. The matter evidently struck him as 
being quite as amusing as she wished him to find it. 

“Capital, Mary!” he returned approvingly. “Excellent! No 
doubt he thinks he is on the eve of discovering a method by 
which a future generation may be enabled to grow a finger or 
toe, if they happen to lose one by accident. You are evidently 
not so very ill, after all, my dear; and I am most delighted to 
have so good a proof of it.” 

Mary was smiling. Success seemed to be staring her in the 
face ; and added to that she had just made an extremely impor- 
tant discovery.” 

“You will be suve not to say a word to him about it, until I 
give you leave,” she said quickly. “If he should mention the 
subject, pretend to have forgotten all about it. It will not be 
untrue, you know; you /ad forgotten.” 

“Trust me, my dear,” said Lord Leftbury ; and as he spoke 
Doctor Sleek opened the door and entered the room. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIILI. 
A CRITICAL POSITION. 


Dr. SLEEK had appeared upon the scene a little sooner than 
Mary had either calculated upon or desired. That he should 
have done so, for a few seconds caused her heart to beat rather 
unpleasantly and a feeling of temporary nervousness to take 
possession of her. 

She had arranged everything to her own satisfaction before- 
hand, and Dr. Sleek’s entrance into the room had upset her plan 
of action. She had fully intended to see Dr. Sleek alone when 
next they met, and she was by no means prepared to do so in 
Lord Leftbury’s presence. 

She drew a long breath, and began to fully realize how very 
dangerous a game she had undertaken. Yesterday she might 
have withdrawn from the case with seeming honour, to-day, if 
she failed to win it, she would be placed in a very awkward 
position indeed. 

There was no longer any middle course possible. She was 
playing her very last card, and she either won or lost everything 
she possessed in the world. 

Yesterday, pretending complete ignorance of the existence of 
any scar, had discovery followed it would naturally have been 
supposed that she had had no idea that there ought to have 
been one, and that she was perfectly unaware of the fact that, 
since her childhood, she had been standing in another woman’s 
place. When the truth had become known, everyone would 
have pitied her and no one would have condemned, and although 
the pity of her fellow creatures would not have been particularly 
pleasing to her, it would have possibly been preferable to the 
condemnation which, in the event of failure, now awaited her. 

She had now told Lord Leftbury a very decided lie—a lie 
which could easily be proved to be a lie, and a lie of a very 
serious kind indeed; a lie which, if proved, would at once dis- 
close the fact that she had been aware of her true position; a 
lie which would for ever place a barrier between herself and 
the man who had so far believed her to be his daughter ; a lie 
which he would never forgive or forget, and which, if made 
public property, would ruin her character for life. 
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Yes; it was a very dangerous move, this last one that she had 
made, so dangerous that, for a few long seconds after Dr. Sleek’s 
sudden appearance in the doorway, Mary would have given 
much if she could have retracted it. 

Then she looked at Lord Leftbury and smiled. 

“ Papa, dear,” she said quietly, “I am sure it is time that you 
wended your way towards the stables; my poor horses must 
miss me terribly, and I know that a sight of your face would 
cheer them up and do them ever so much good.” 

“A pretty decided hint that, eh, Sleek ?” returned his lord- 
ship, rising as he spoke and bestowing a side glance at Mary. 
“ She is considerably better this morning, thanks to you. Your 
mere presence here seems to have done her a world of good.” 

“Do go away, Papa,” protested Mary. “ This lavish flattery is 
so very bad for Doctor Sleek, poor man, and I am quite certain 
that he is longing to have a talk with me about my tiresome foot.” 

Lord Leftbury’s eyes and Mary’s met, and they both smiled ; 
then Lord Leftbury turned away and walked out of the room. 

Mary gave a sigh of relief. The coast was clear now, and she 
and old Dr. Sleek could fight out their battle alone. She 
glanced surreptitiously at him, wondering whether victory or 
failure awaited her. Of one thing she was very sure; although 
prosy and tiresome as a companion and not very brilliant as a 
medical adviser, old Dr. Sleek was no fool. He had all his wits 
about him yet, seemed to possess a most inconveniently good 
memory—and, as she knew very well indeed, he most cordially 
detested her and had done so for years. 

She wished now, not for the first time lately, that she had 
known beforehand what Fate had had in store for her. Had 
she done so, she would have made a point of being most civil to 
Dr. Sleek and not bestowing snubs upon him. She regretted 
those snubs now very much indeed. 

Would that one smile could have effaced them from the 
doctor’s memory! If that had been possible, the smile with 

‘which she now looked up at him would assuredly have done it. 
It was Mary’s very most bewitching smile, and to do her justice, 
it was far from being unattractive. 

“ Well,” she exclaimed brightly, “have you solved the difficulty 
yet, Doctor Sleek ?” 

“The difficulty, Miss Dunstable?” he replied in a bewildered 
tone, “what difficulty do you refer to?” 
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“Have you forgotten already that this scar upon my foot, 
which you expected to find there, is conspicuous by its absence?” 
she enquired, laughingly. 

“No,” was the quietly given reply. “I had not forgotten that.” 

“Dut as you saw, it is not there,” said Mary, still smiling. 

“No, it is not there,” agreed Dr. Sleek. 

“ Now the question is, was it ever there at all?” she returned 
in a half pensive, half bantering tone. 

“Of that there is no doubt,” was the very decided reply. 

“* No manner of doubt whatever ?’” said Mary lightly. “Ah! 
odd, that, is it not, Doctor Sleek ?” 

“Yes, Miss Dunstable, it is very strange.” 

“ And yet scars do sometimes die out, do they not ?” 

“ That depends upon the scar,” replied Dr. Sleek. 

“ Of course,” agreed Mary, “and mine you considered unlikely 
to do so.” 

“If I had been asked, I should have said that it was not only 
unlikely, but impossible.” 

“Very odd indeed,” murmured Mary meditatively ; “and you 
are quite sure that it was my foot that this wonderful scar was 
on?” 

“ Quite sure,” said Dr. Sleek. 

“ And you are equally sure that it was upon my /eft foot ?” 
she continued, glancing up, with a smile, straight into his face 
as she spoke. 

And then her heart for a few seconds almost ceased to beat, 
for a startled expression came into the old man’s eyes as they 
met hers, and a change took place in his whole bearing. What 
view he had been taking of the case until then, it had been very 
difficult to tell. His manner had been lethargic and indifferent. 
Now his attention seemed fairly arrested; he was interested 
beyond doubt. His lack of interest that morning, up to now, 
had almost annoyed her, but she greatly preferred it to the 
interest which her question had awakened. She knew at once 
that it was a kind of interest which was undesirable, and that 
she had made another false move. 

“Why do you ask me that question, Miss Dunstable?” he 
enquired in a concentrated tone. 

“ Ah,” she replied evasively. “Have you not yet learnt how 
useless it is to expect a woman to give a reason for her words or 
actions? I asked because I wished to know.” 
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“Not because you have a scar upon your right foot, Miss 
Dunstable? Only because you wished to know ?” 

Mary drew along breath; her heart was beating away fast 
enough now; she almost wished it would pause again for a second 
or so. It was not pleasant when it paused, but it was stifling 
when it beat so very fast. Affairs had arrived at an extremely 
critical point. Danger seemed to be signalled in every direction. 

“ Supposing I had a scar upon my right foot ?” she replied at 
last, with difficulty still speaking in the same light tone. “ What 
then, Dr. Sleek?” 

“It would be a most peculiar fact, Miss Dunstable,” was the 
calm reply. “ Because in your childhood you had a scar upon 
your left foot, and none upon your right.” 

“Very odd,” she agreed. “If now I have one on my right 
foot, it is really very odd indeed.” 

“Very, Miss Dunstable.” 

“ And your memory ?” she enquired quietly, again glancing up 
straight into his face with a smile. 

“We are all of us apt to make mistakes sometimes.” 

“It is really very broad-minded of you to grant it,” said Mary, 


the colour surging up into her face as she spoke in her excite- 
ment. 


“Yes, sometimes I have made mistakes,” he continued quietly. 
“But not in this instance, Miss Dunstable. Beyond all doubt 
that scar was upon your’ /eft foot.” 

“Eighteen years ago,” put in Mary, in a low tone. 

“Eighteen years ago,” agreed the doctor. 

“ And now it has disappeared,” she continued in the same 
tone. “ How do you account for it?” 

“JT cannot account for it, Miss Dunstable. I have thought of 
little else all night, and there zs no accounting for it. It is one 
of those things which one has seen with one’s own eyes and cannot 
believe.” 

“So I should imagine,” was the boldly given retort, “had it 
ever existed upon my left foot. But you see, Doctor Sleek, this 
is one of those occasions upon which you /ave been mistaken. 
I never hada scar upon my left foot.” 

It was a bold move. There was not a quiver upon her face, 
and her tone was decided and even a little scornful. 

“ And you have ascar upon your right ?” murmured Dr. Sleek, 
in accents of mingled surprise and incredulity. 
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There was no possible reason why Dr. Sleek should have 
doubted Miss Dunstable’s word, save that he had felt certain 
that that scar was upon her other foot. In truth this seemed 
the only possible solution to the difficulty ; and, in spite of his 
own convictions to the contrary, he had accepted it as such. 
Only there was that intonation of incredulity in his tone, owing 
to that old belief; and that touch of incredulity was Mary’s 
undoing. 

It rendered her nervous! Knowing that she had uttered an 
untruth, the thought that he did not believe it came naturally 
to her. It had been her greatest fear, and his tone of voice 
seemed to warn her guilty conscience that her greatest fear was 
realized. He doubted that assertion of hers! She did not lose 
her head, she only lost her former complete self-control. She 
looked up calmly enough at him, and replied quite quietly, 
“Yes, I have a scar upon my right foot, of course, Doctor 
Sleek.” But as she did soa sudden rush of colour came into 
her cheeks, and her voice shook ominously. 

Why should she have coloured like that? Why did she seem 
soagitated? “Dr. Sleek, until that moment, wholly unsuspicious 
of false play, had too long been in the habit of noting every little 
change in his patients to pass over that sudden, unaccountable 
alteration in Miss Dunstable’s bearing. He instantly began to 
wonder what it meant! 

There was a long pause, during which the old man looked 
thoughtfully at Mary, with a grave, peculiar expression in his 
eyes. Still he was unsuspicious of the truth ; only, unfortunately 
for Mary, she did not know it. All she knew was that he 
seemed suspicious, that he had realized that something was 
wrong ; and, something being so very wrong, she fidgetted under 
that penetrating look of his, and allowed it to render her con- 
spicuously uneasy. Then in desperation she collected her ideas 
sufficiently to play her last card. 

“Would you like to see it, Doctor Sleek?” she continued 
in a would-be careless tone. “Or is it another of those things 
which, if seen with one’s own eyes even, one fails to believe in?” 

Dr. Sleek made no reply. He was so wrapped in thought 
that he had hardly heard a word she said. 

And then, utterly disconcerted by the failure which had 
followed that courageous move of hers, and dreading that 
instead of the decided and courteous refusal which she had 
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expected as its reward, he might suggest that he would like to 
see the scar, she hurriedly turned the subject. 

“Do you know that you have never yet enquired how my 
sprain is getting on?” she remarked quickly. “The scar of 
eighteen years ago seems to have completely over-shadowed the 
sprain a fortnight old ; but after all the sprain is the more tire- 
some and important matter of the two; is it not so?” 

And after that of course the sprain was duly discussed and 
inspected, and equally of course the subject of the scar was put 
aside. Mary felt assured that Dr. Sleek would not refer to it 
again that day; but she knew that she had rendered him 
thoughtful and suspicious ; and although it seemed improbable 
that his suspicions could lead him to a discovery of the truth, 
she did not feel disposed to face the possibility of their doing so. 

It would be so remarkably unpleasant if the truth were to 
leak out now! Unendurable yesterday, it would be trebly so 
henceforth. 

And so Mr. Tom Atherton’s fate was sealed. Mary deter- 
mined then and there, after that interview with Dr. Sleek, that 
she would marry Tom Atherton without any further delay. 

She had played her last card ; and it had by no means won 
for her that easy victory which she had so greatly hoped for. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE. 


THE 11.5 train from Bellminster had just steamed into the 
Delton Carr station. It stopped there just five minutes, and 
after that went straight through to town. 

Seemingly very few people were going up to town by the 
11.5 train that Thursday night. Three men only stood upon 
the platform. Two of them were discussing the subject of 
their luggage with the sleepy-looking porters. The third, a 
tall, well-made man in a long frieze coat, which enveloped him 
’ from head to foot, stood fora moment by the open door of a 
first-class carriage, and then stepped in and settled himself into 
the corner seat, facing the engine, nearest the carriage-door. 

Presently one of two men who had been talking to the porters 
hurried up to the carriage in which the gentleman in the long, 
frieze coat was sitting. Entering it, he unrolled a bundle of 
rugs and deposited one of them quickly and deftly over the 
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gentleman’s knees. Then he handed him a soft, grey cloth 
shooting-cap, and descended the carriage steps. 

“ Anything further, Sir John ?” he enquired, as he stood at the 
carriage door. 

“No; that is all, Masterman,” replied the gentleman thus 
addressed, who was putting on the cap as he spoke. 

The gentleman was Sir John Blunt; Masterman was of 
course his valet. The latter moved quickly away, entered a 
second-class carriage, and closed the door. The last portmanteau 
had been bundled into the van; the third passenger, a short, 
stoutly-built, fussy individual, had at last been persuaded to get 
into his place, the door of his carriage had been shut, and the 
train was on the point of starting, when suddenly a fourth 
passenger hurried on to the platform, followed by a porter with 
a bundle of rugs and a portly dressing-case. 

This fourth passenger was awoman. She moved with a slight 
limp, and wore a brown and drab, largely-checked ulster, and a 
fashionably-made little hat composed of brown fur and drab 
velvet ribbons. She was evidently muscular and able to take 
care of herself, for she seized the portly dressing-case in one 
hand and the bundle of cloaks in the other, and in spite of that 
slight lameness of hers, precipitated herself into a first-class 
carriage in a surprisingly short time. 

She had very nearly missed the train, and that to her would 
have been a very serious. calamity. 

The door of the carriage she had entered was banged to, and 
the 11.5 train, with Mary Dunstable inside it, left Delton Carr 
station on its way to town. 

She wore a very thick, grey shetland-wool veil, and behind it 
it was perfectly impossible for any one to have distinguished a 
single feature in her face. She threw herself down in her usual 
brisk way into one of the seats furthest from the door, and then 
from beneath that thick veil of hers turned her eyes to look at 
her fellow traveller. 

For the carriage which she had so hurriedly entered had not 
been empty. In entering it she had half-stumbled over the feet 
of a gentleman who sat in a seat near the door. 

That gentleman, it is needless to say, was Sir John Blunt. 

It was not until she turned her head and looked at him that 
she realized this very disconcerting and undesirable fact. She 
had been annoyed to find that there was a gentleman at all in 
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the carriage she had entered ; but when she discovered who the 
gentleman was, her feelings may be imagined. 

There was one comfort, one only, but one of considerable magni- 
tude. It was quite evident that so far he had not recognized her. 

Naturally more than a little annoyed by the sudden entrance 
of an unknown lady into the carriage in which he had so 
comfortably settled himself, he had uttered an exclamation of 
mingled disgust and dismay under his breath, as he moved his 
feet hurriedly out of her way; then as the train moved on he 
had cast one fleeting glance in her direction, and then closed his 
eyes beneath the peak of his shooting-cap, which he had drawn 
low down over his forehead. There was no station at which 
they would stop before they reached town, at one o’clock on the 
following morning ; and so, as escape was impossible, he had no 
choice in the matter but to resign himself to an unlucky fate, and 
try to make the best of it. 

He had been a busy man ever since he had left his boyhood 
behind him, and he nearly always travelled at night when such 
a course was practicable. He could sleep just as well in a rail- 
way carriage as he could in his bed ; and if only this young lady 
who had thus unexpectedly thrust her company upon him, would 
cease to fidget with her rugs, he consoled himself by the thought 
that he could very soon become oblivious of her presence, and 
remain so, if all was well, until they arrived at Euston Station. 

The young lady very soon did cease to fidget with her rugs. 
She placed one over her knees, turned her back to Sir John, and 
leaning her cheek against the cushions at the back of her seat, 
remained motionlessly in what must have been a _ most 
uncomfortable position for the following hour. 

Whether she slept during that hour or not, Sir John did not 
know; but one thing was certain—for some reason or other 
Morpheus had deserted him. Why or wherefore he found it im- 
possible to sleep, Sir John could not imagine. Perhaps because 
the god of dreams, like the god of love, prefers to woo unsought ; 
* and Sir John so very particularly wished to sleep that evening. 

He fidgetted for half-an-hour, settled himself into endless com- 
fortable positions, closed his eyes, and even “counted sheep,” in 
vain ; then, like a wise man, he contented himself by pretending 
to do the thing which he found himself unable to accomplish. 

Mary gave a low sigh of relief. Sir John had ceased to fidget. 
She told herself that he was asleep at last! The position which 
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she had maintained for more than an hour was not an easy one ; 
and, added to this, her ankle ached abominably. The hurry 
and excitement of nearly losing her train had caused her to use 
it more than she had intended; the boot into which she had 
buttoned it for the first time since her accident, was a tight- 
fitting one, and the unusual exertion she had undergone had 
caused her ankle to swell, so that by this time she was painfully 
aware of the fact that her boot was very tight-fitting indeed. 

She turned her head, and, for the first time since her discovery 
as to who her fellow traveller was, she stole a glance at Sir John. 

Yes. She felt thoroughly assured that at last he was asleep. 
His closed eyes and whole attitude plainly enough declared that 
fact. She moved in her seat in a more decided manner than she 
had before ventured to do ; but still Sir John neither stirred nor 
opened his eyes. He was certainly asleep. 

Very cautiously Mary leant forward and attempted to un- 
button one or two of the top buttons of her boot. She wore a 
pair of thick dogskin gloves. They were stiff and new, and in 
them her fingers felt all thumbs ; besides, the boot had become 
so tightly stretched round her ankle and instep that to unbutton 
it would be no easy matter. 

Noiselessly she drew off her glove, and then with those large 
strong fingers of hers forced the buttons out of the button-holes. 
The operation was not very pleasant while it was going on, but 
when accomplished, afforded her very considerable relief. 

She placed her injured foot on the seat opposite her, drew her 
rug over it, and then settled herself into a more comfortable 
position than that which she had occupied during the previous 
hour. She would much have liked to turn back the thick, hot 
veil she wore, but not even for a second would she have 
ventured to doso. Behind it she felt comparatively safe by this 
time but, as she knew, it was her one safeguard. At any 
moment Sir John’s eyes might open again. 

Sir John, meanwhile, had been perfectly conscious that his 
companion had been moving, and presently he raised his eyelids 
just enough to enable him to see what was going on. 

She was leaning back in her seat, her face still turned towards 
the window. Had it not been for one little fact, he could not 
have told that she had moved. 

One of her hands rested upon the rug which covered her 
knees, and it was no longer covered by a tan-coloured dogskin 
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glove! By the light of the lamp overhead, Sir John caught 
the gleam of the diamonds in the rings she wore, and he opened 
his eyes just a little wider upon remarking that they were of 
unusual size and brilliancy. 

His eyes became riveted upon that large white hand. Where 
had he seen that curious ring upon the fourth finger of it before? 

That he “ad seen it before he felt no doubt! He remem- 
bered it quite well. 

Suddenly he opened his eyes quite wide and sat upright. 
From the ring on her finger his glance travelled up to the face 
beneath that remarkably thick veil. The features of it he could 
not see, but the outline of it and the figure beneath it were no less 
familiar than that ring. Surprising and startling as the truth was, 
he was now fully aware of it! He was travelling up to town by 
the night express in the same carriage as Miss Mary Dunstable. 

That she had no wish to be recognised was more than 
evident. Her face had been hidden behind a veil, but Zzs must 
have been instantly recognised when she had first glanced at 
him after entering the carriage. Why was she travelling up to 
town alone at this hour of the night? Why did she wear that 
thick veil, and ignore his presence? John Blunt in the course 
of the next few minutes asked himself a great many whys ; but 
arrived at no satisfactory answer to any of them. 

He had heard of her but a very few days ago as being ill in 
bed and unable to put her injured foot on to the ground, and yet 
here she was travelliag up to London by the night express, alone. 

Sir John, being no fool, naturally came to the conclusion that 
there was more in the matter than met the eye. That she was 
thus travelling alone, left him in little doubt that she was doing 
so without her father’s knowledge or consent; and that trouble 
of some kind was hanging over old Lord Leftbury’s head he 
felt assured. 

Now Sir John had a great liking for Lord Leftbury. He was 
a man he greatly respected and had known for years. Added 
to this, Sir John,as has before been said, was a very Quixotic 
young man, and to permit things to go from bad to worse just 
so as to save himself a little personal annoyance and trouble 
was not Sir John’s way. 

He leant forward, and looking straight at Mary, said: “ Miss 
Dunstable?” in a remarkably steady, quiet tone of voice. 

Mary started violently. She really felt very seriously ag- 
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grieved! Foran hour she had been in an agony of suspense, 
dreading that he would recognise her, and now, just when she 
had begun to flatter herself that she was safe, he had at last 
discovered who she was. 

There was no use in trying to evade him any longer. She 
threw back her veil and calmly met his glance. The situation 
must be braved out now, and made the best of; that was the 
only course left open to her. 

“Yes,” she replied quietly. “It is I. I was wondering how 
long it would be before you condescended to speak to me.” 

Of this remark Sir John took no notice whatever. He knew, 
of course, that she was stating a deliberate untruth, and he was 
a man to whom an untruth in any shape or form was abhorrent. 

“You are alone ?” he returned. 

Mary laughed uneasily. 

“Yes,” she replied in a careless tone ; “ of that fact there is 
no doubt.” 

“T am glad to see that you are sufficiently strong to be able 
to undertake such a tiring journey alone. I have heard nothing 
but bad reports of your slow recovery,’ he continued in the 
same quiet way of speaking as before. 

"“Things always get exaggerated,” she murmured in reply ; 
“and my poor, dear father always fusses so about trifles.” 

Then there was a short pause, during which she realised that 
some explanation of her movements would have to be made, 
and that it was impossible to treat them entirely as if there was 
nothing unusual in them. 

“You see, he has fussed himself quite ill this time,’ she con- 
tinued presently. 

“Indeed ?” said Sir John. “I am very sorry to hear that.” 

“ Yes,” continued Mary. “He is laid up with one of his bad 
attacks of gout. Very tiresome for him, poor dear! Away 
from home, and with this extra complication too, you know.” 

“T have heard nothing,” returned Sir John, sympathetically. 

“No?” she replied, in a slightly surprised tone. “Not of 
Aunt Emily’s illness ?” 

“No,” he replied, trying vainly to remember who her Aunt 
Emily was. “I am most sorry to hear of it now.” 

“Yes, very sad,” murmured Mary. And then she sank back 
into her seat and felt that she had done her duty. Sir John’s 
face had assumed a grave, sympathetic expression, and that any 
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suspicions which he had formerly entertained had been allayed 
was a perfectly apparent fact. 

Meanwhile, Sir John was racking his memory in fruitless 
endeavours to remember who this aunt of hers could be. That 
Lord Leftbury had only three sisters he knew very well; he 
also knew all their names ; and until now, he had always been 
under the impression that the late Lady Leftbury had been an 
only daughter. That he had been wrong in this supposition 
was certain. It must be a sister of her mother’s to whom Mary 
referred, and whom she was now hurrying up to town by the 
night express to see. 

“Of course, my maid chose this suitable opportunity of 
leaving me in the lurch,” continued Mary, after a rather long 
silence. “ Her mother is ill, and she insisted upon hurrying off 
to see her this morning. Everyone seems to be ill, I think. 
Papa, Aunt Emily, and Marie’s mother. Poor papa, how he 
would fuss if he knew I was coming up to town alone like 
this. You must never tell him, Sir John. He firmly believes 
Marie met me at the station this evening ; had he not done so 
he would have insisted upon sending his valet with me all the 
way. And do imagine his plight, left all alone at the ‘ Royal’ 
with one of his attacks of gout.” 

Everything remarkable and curious about her presence in the 
night express was explained now. Mary gave a big, but in- 
audible, sigh of relief; and Sir John, who did not approve of 
this midnight journey of hers alone, admired the unselfish 
motive which had led her to undertake it. 

She knew that he would -be sure to do so, and flattered 
herself that she had managed the whole business remarkably well. 

So, no doubt, she had done, and Sir John might never have 
discovered how greatly she had deceived him from first to last 
about the matter until the following day, had not a very unfore- 
seen event occurred ten minutes later on. 

The train steamed into Euston Station, and on the platform, 
gazing into all the first-class carriages as they passed by him, 
stood young Atherton. Instantly as she passed he recognized 
Mary’s face at the window, for her veil was still up, and in 
another minute he opened the carriage door with a smile upon 
his lips and an outstretched hand. 


(To be continued.) 





